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Untold Tales of the Past 

I 

THE BRAVEST OF THE VIKINGS 

PERHAPS you remember that the coast 
of Britain was for many years exposed 
to terrible invasions by the Danes. They 
came over in their great ships, or dragons, 
as they called them, laid waste the country, 
carried off rich plunder, and put to sea 
again. These Norsemen, or Vikings, as we 
like better to name them, were nothing 
more nor less than hardy sea-robbers, who 
knew no fear, and who were ready for any 
adventure by which they might gain fame 
and fortune. The more daring they were. 
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the more honoured they became ; for these 
old Scandinavians — our ancestors, mark 
you — prized nothing so much as courage, 
and hastened always to place themselves 
under the leadership of a man whose valour 
was proven. This love of courage has been 
handed down to us as our own heirloom, 
and we still honour the brave ones of the 
earth, though, indeed, our notions about 
true courage are greater and nobler than 
the Vikings' ideal. 

But there is one thing which we have 
inherited from the Norsemen, and which 
neither time nor circumstance has ever 
altered, and that is our glorious love of 
freedom, boundless as the ocean itself over 
which the Viking dragons rode so fear- 
lessly. 

Somewhere about the year 824 a. d., 
Sigurd, a great Viking chieftain, dwelt. 
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together with his followers, in the Bay of 

Tredalund. He was called Sigurd the 

Dauntless, and men were proud to take 

service with him, and he was known to 

be a faithful and generous-hearted master. 

Every year he led his warriors on some 

daring expedition, and this particular spring 

he had made up his mind to invade the 

north coast of the H umber, and to conquer 

Egbert, who was King of Wessex. 

It was the evening before his departure, 

and all his followers were gathered together 

in the great hall feasting and drinking. 

Sigurd and his wife, the beautiful Lady 

Bergthora, sat on a raised bench on the 

north side of the hall. Seats and tables for 

the warriors were placed down the length 

of the hall on either side of the fires. 

Each man had his own appointed seat, and 

on the wall behind him he had fixed his 

3 
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burnished shield, and his sword, his spear, 
his great battle-axe, and his chain-armour. 
Sigurd looked around him, and his heart 
glowed with pride. He turned to the Lady 

Bergthora, and whispered: 

« 

" No man can boast of braver champions 
than these. I am well content to be their 
leader." 

Then he stood up to speak to them : a 
splendid warrior presence. His flaxen hair 
streamed over his shoulders ; he wore a blue 
tunic edged with gold, which reached below 
his knees ; his legs were covered with linen 
bound with cross garterings; his cap was 
blue, encircled by a broad band of gold, and 
decorated with two splendid eagle's wings ; 
he carried his sword in a richly gemmed 
belt ; his arms were covered with large gold 
bracelets; he was tall and strong, and his 
voice rang lustily through the hall. 
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"Comrades," he cried, as he raised to 
his lips a horn of mead, "I drink success 
to our voyage, for to-morrow we turn our 
dragons' heads towards the coasts of Britain. 
We shall return rich in spoil, and in what 
is dearer than spoil— fame. I want you 
to know that I am proud to be your chief- 
tain, for never had chieftain braver warriors 
than I have. Let the ocean waves dash over 
our decks, let the storm clouds lour over our 
heads; we will laugh at the storm clouds, 
and we will laugh at the ocean waves, for 
we have always conquered them and we will 
conquer them again." 

" Ay," shouted the warriors, as they sprang 
to their feet, "and we will conquer them 
again." 

" We shall come back," continued the 
chieftain, "and the Lady Bergthora shall 
give us the rewards of valour, golden rings 
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and jewelled words of praise. We shall tell 
her that we have met our foes openly and 
fairly, and that we have dealt no secret, 
treacherous blows; and she will know that 
we have spoken truly, for the Viking scorns 
low deceit. Is there any one here who has 
any boon to ask of me.'^ Let him speak 
fearlessly, for I am in the mood to grant 
requests." 

Then a young boy, who had been listen- 
ing eagerly, came forward, knelt before 
Sigurd, and kissed his hand. This was 
young Frith iof, one of the Lady Bergthora's 
kinsmen : a gallant boy, full of daring and 
courage, beloved of the warriors. He was 
clothed very much like Sigurd himself, 
though without the costly ornaments which 
marked the chieftain's rank. As he knelt 
and bowed his h'ead, his fair hair fell 
over his breast — a richer gold than any 
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" 1 cannot bear to be left behind." 

ornament fashioned by the Viking's gold- 
smith. 

" Cousin, / have a boon to ask," he said 
excitedly. " Let me go with you to-morrow. 
I cannot bear to be left behind. Last year, 
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when the ships left the bay, I watched them 
until they were out of sight. I saw the 
shields gleaming in the sunshine. I longed 
to be on deck. I know I am only a boy, 
but there is strength in me. Look at my 
arm, cousin — it is strong, is n't it ? You 
think it would tire, but indeed it never 
would. It would fight for you and with 
you; and I am not afraid to die, for have 
you not always said that the Vikings do 
not fear death ; and I am of true Viking 
blood, am I not ? " 

" That he is," murmured some of the war- 
riors, looking at the boy kindly. 

" Let me go with you, cousin," pleaded 
Frithiof. " It seems to take such a long 
time to become a grown man." 

Sigurd put his hand on the boy's head. 

"Wait another year, Frithiof," he said 

gently. " You are but a mere lad yet — 

8 
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some few months off thirteen, isn't it? I 
do not doubt your courage, Frithiof, and the 
strength of your arm ; but a year will make 
it stronger still ; be patient a few weeks 
longer. I believe in you, Frithiof, and 
know that you will do great deeds worthy 
of your Viking name, which all Vikings 
honour. But the time is not yet ripe, and 
I am unwilling to let you go this year. 
And then, too, my warriors are all proven 
men, and it would not be seemly that you, 
an untried youth, should take your place 
amongst them. It is not enough to inherit 
a great name : one must earn a great name 
for oneself." 

" Let him come with us," said one of the 
Vikings, stepping forward. "We are will- 
ing that he, boy as he is, should be one of 
our number." 

But Sigurd shook his head. 

9 
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" Not so, Gudrun," he answered. " I 
must not be unjust. I would not grant this 
favour to the son of any follower of mine, 
and therefore I must not to my own kins- 
man. And Frithiof would not wish it, now 
that he understands." 

" No, I would not wish it," said Frithiof, 
sadly. " But perhaps before next year comes, 
I shall be found worthy." 

" I am sure you will," said Sigurd, as he 
took the boy's hands in his own. " And 
we shall all be proud of you — ay, and jeal- 
ous of you too, Frithiof. And you will be 
chieftain, and lead us into every kind of 
danger, and we shall come out victorious. 
Meanwhile, in our absence, help to guard 
the lives of those who are dear to us; for 
sometimes foes are nearer at hand than we 
think." 

At that moment one of the servants from 

lO 
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the farther end of the hall came to say that 
a traveller in distress begged to be admitted 
for a night's shelter. The Vikings were 
noted for their hospitality, and the stranger 
was welcomed without further question. He 
sat amongst the servants, and did justice to 
the food which was immediately handed to 
him. He seemed overcome with fatigue, and 
did not speak. The Lady Bergthora sent 
Frithiof to welcome him, and to offer him 
a horn of mead. 

" You 11 drink to our gallant chieftain } " 
said young Frithiof, as he stood by the 
stranger's side. 

" Ay, that I will," answered the guest ; but 
there was a curious smile on his face as he 
spoke those words ; and Frithiof, looking at 
him, instinctively distrusted him. 

He told this to the old Viking Gudrun, 
and got a hearty laugh for his pains. 
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" Bless the boy ! " said Gudrun, smiling ; 
and, turning to one of his comrades, he said 
that Frithiof had a sharp eye and a sharp 
wit, sharper than Gudrun's sword — and 
that was saying a good deal, as every one 
knew, especially those who had the mis- 
fortune to receive it right through their 
bodies. 

Well, the night wore on, and the warriors, 
according to their custom, slept in the hall. 
They had feasted heavily, and most of them 
snored heavily. But Frithiof could not 
sleep : he was thinking all the time how he 
should love to go away on the morrow and 
take his place amongst Sigurd's warriors, 
and show them that his arm was strong and 
his heart was fearless. He remembered how 
desolate he felt last year when he watched 
the ships out of sight, and then came back 
to the hall and looked in vain for the bur- 
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nished shields and the swords which but the 
evening before had hung on the walls: each 
shield, each sword, over each mans seat. 
Frithiof knew that he should feel still more 
desolate this time; but he was determined 
to do some deed in Sigurd's absence so that 
in the next spring he might not be thought 
unworthy to fight by Sigurd's side. 

"It must be some great deed," he said to 
himself — "something greater than killing 
a bear and earning the right to have the 
skin stretched over my shield. What can 
it be, I wonder? " 

Just then Frithiof looked up, and saw a 
figure creeping stealthily towards that part 
of the hall where Sigurd rested. It was 
the stranger! Frithiof recalled his ill-fa- 
voured features, and was seized with anx- 
ious suspicion. 

As the stranger came near him, he closed 

15 
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his eyes and feigned sleep; but he knew 
that the man bent over him, as though to 
satisfy himself that no watchful eye marked 
his movements. Then he passed on. He 
held in his right hand a knife. Frithiof saw 
it glisten in the glow of the firelight, and 
knew that treachery was in the air. He 
took Gudrun's sword, and stole after the 
crouching figure. His heart beat wildly 
when he realised that the man was making 
for Sigurd's bench. The stranger raised 
the knife, and was just about to attack the 
sleeping chieftain when he himself fell back, 
uttering a fearful cry; for Frithiof, coming 
up just in time, had thrust Gudrun's sharp 
sword into the stranger's side, and thus, 
by his timely aid, had saved Sigurd's 
life. 

" Help ! help ! " he cried. " Treachery ! " 
And Sigurd and all the warriors started 
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up, and found Frithiof standing by the chief- 
tain's bench, and the stranger lifeless on the 
ground, the knife firmly clasped in his right 
hand. And they recognised him to be 
Sigurd s bitterest foe. 

Then a ringing cheer sounded through the 
great hall — a ringing cheer for Frithiof, 
who had known how to defend the chief- 
tain's life and kill his deadliest enemy; and 
great as the honour was, not one of those 
Vikings would have wished to take it from 
the boy, who had proved himself a man. 

They crowded round him, and old Gudrun 
nearly wept with joy and pride. 

" He has done his great deed," they cried. 

" What deed could be greater than this ? 

We are proud to have him amongst us. He 

must go with us on the morrow. He must 

hang his shield on the bulwarks of the 

dragon-ship. The Lady Bergthora must 
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give him his sword, for he has earned it 
right well." 

"Ay, that he has!" cried Sigurd, as he 
drew the boy near to him. He shall go with 
us on the morrow, and fight by my side ; 
and he shall be called the Bravest of the 
Vikings." 

So the next morning the Lady Bergthora 
gave him his sword in the presence of all 
Sigurd's followers, and she bade him go 
forth into the world and win fame and 
fortune. 

" Guard my lord from all evils, Frithiof," 
she whispered, as her hand rested on his fair 
head, " and bring him safely home to me." 

And young Frithiof swore by his sword. 

Two hours later, the ships, six in number, 

left the Bay of Tredalund. They were long 

vessels of beautiful proportions, carved into 

the head and tail of dragons. Each one 

20 
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carried thirty-two oars. According to the 
Viking custom, the warriors' shields were 
fastened on the bulwarks, and the sun, shin- 
ing brightly, made the ships' sides to look 
like glistening gold. 

As for young Frithiof, he stood on the 
deck of the chieftain's dragon, and mingled 
his voice with the ringing cheers of the 
Vikings, who cried: 

" Lords of the sea are we — kings of the 
ocean waves ! " 

And this was how Frithiof went on his 

first Viking voyage. We know nothing 

more of him ; but we can be sure that he 

bore himself bravely, and was worthy to be 

amongst Sigurd's followers. Stav. In the 

old chronicles of Wessex there is a short 

account of a terrible Viking invasion in the 

reign of King Egbert ; and we learn that 

there was a certain boy-Viking who was 
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taken prisoner. But the king loved him 
for his courage, and spared him because of 
his youth, and set him free. 

I cannot help thinking that this boy must 
have been our Frithiof. 
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THE GOLDSMITH'S APPRENTICE 

A yr ASTER MAXWELL was reputed to 

'^^ ^ be one of the wealthiest and cleverest 

goldsmiths living in Cheapside ; and indeed, 

there was no one to deny the excellence of 

his goods, which were exposed for sale on 

stalls, very much like those used to this day 

at country fairs. Those old-world shops, 

with their long painted signs swinging to 

the touch of the wind, must surely have 

looked very quaint; and I think, too, that 

the shopkeepers had a quaint way of selling, 

for they stationed their apprentices outside, 

and the apprentices yelled at the top of their 

lusty voices to the passers-by, " What d' ye 

27 
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lack ? What d' ye lack ? " at the same time 
holding up some article which they thought 
might perhaps induce the stranger to become 
a buyer. 

" This is what you lack, master ! " they 
cried ; " a goblet, none finer in the kingdom. 
A bodkin of silver, gentle lady; a looking- 
glass, costly beyond all words ! A clock, 
noble sir, to grace any palace — what d' ye 
lack, what d' ye lack ? " 

Sometimes when the passers-by refused 

the tempting offers, the apprentices, who 

were a reckless set of beings, jeered at them, 

and if their jeers were resented by any act of 

violence, why, then Cheapside swarmed with 

apprentices, who had armed themselves with 

their clubs, and had rushed out of every shop 

eager to join the skirmish. Sometimes they 

all combined and fought with strangers, and 

at other times, on the slightest provocation, 

28 
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they fought with each other, — the goldsmiths, 
for instance, attacking the saddlers, or the 
fishmongers attacking the snippers of cloth. 
I suppose this gave rise to the old song — 

" Up then rose the 'prentices all, 
Living in London, both proper and tall." 

Well, Master Maxwell's apprentice, Nicho- 
las Aldewyn, was certainly one of the most 
turbulent creatures in the world, and Master 
Maxwell would long since have sent him 
away, but that he was a skilful workman in 
gold and silver, and could fashion a ring or 
a goblet better than most hands could man- 
age ; and then, too, little Mistress Margaret, 
Master Maxwell's grandchild, a little dainty 
girl of nine years old, loved the great rough 
Nicholas, and that was equal to a hundred 
reasons for his remaining. She sat by his 

side in the workshop, watching him chasing 

29 
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the golden vessels for King Edward the 
Third's sideboard. His hand, so strorig to 
beat out brass shapes, so strong to wield the 
club, touched her little hands gently; his 
voice, gruff enough at other times, and loud 
enough to reach to the other side of Temple 
Bar, fell into natural softness when he spoke 
to little Mistress Margaret. 

So, for the sake of his skill and for the 
sake of Mistress Margaret, Master Maxwell 
bore with his troublesome apprentice, though 
he told him he was a sad dog, and he would 
one day have to be turned off to try 
his fortune and his impudence elsewhere. 
Nicholas Aldewyn smiled, for he had often 
heard that threat, and it had never yet come 
true. 

Mistress Margaret could not understand 

why Nicholas loved to rush off to fight, and 

she listened in amazement to his stories about 

30 
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the desperate riots in which he took an active 
part 

" I hit one fellow a rare blow on the head," 
he told her in triumph ; " you should have 
seen him then, little mistress — he wasn't 
much to boast of, I can tell ye ! " 

" Oh, Nicholas, don't, don't! " she pleaded ; 
"you do such terrible things. I'm quite 
frightened of you when I see that wicked old 
club in your hand. You don't seem like my 
Nicholas then. And grandfather says you '11 
get into trouble one day." 

" Not I ! " laughed Nicholas, as he looked 
up from his work. " And as for the club, it 's 
a good old club, the 'prentices' trusty friend. 
And let me tell ye, little mistress, 't is of no 
use to hide it away, for Nicholas will find it 
anywhere, that he will ! " 

"Oh, I thought you would never find it 

when I hid it last week," she answered. 

31 
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" And I thought you would forget all about 
fighting if you did not see it. I can't think 
why you want to fight when you can work so 
beautifully, Nicholas. No one can work as 
well as you." 

" Ay, ay, you Ve right there," said Nicholas, 
laughing. " What d' ye think of this for a 
goblet ? I am proud of it ; and his Majesty 
the King must needs be proud of it too. But 
there, I must not gossip, for it is not quite 
done, and Master Maxwell told me it must 
be finished this very morning. You '11 pass 
me yonder tool, little mistress ; thank ye 
kindly. And may be you '11 kiss rough old 
Nicholas, just to help finish the goblet! " 

" Of course I will," she said, as she put up 

her little face, which Nicholas kissed, having 

carefully rubbed his mouth with the corner 

of his apron. 

"That's a little dear," he said. "And 

32 
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hark ye, I '11 think twice before I take up the 
club, and that 's more than I 'd do for most 
folk." 

" Good old Nicholas ! " she . cried, patting 
his great hand. "Then I shan't have to 
hide it, shall I?" 

She left him to his work, and went into 

Master Maxwell's private apartment at the 

back of the shop, where she found him busy 

over his accounts, and surrounded by little 

bags of gold. He wore a long black velvet 

gown, with a massive gold chain about his 

neck, and he had the appearance of being a 

wealthy citizen, the decoration on his coat 

testifying that he was a prominent member 

of the Worshipful Guild of Goldsmiths. 

Little Mistress Margaret was dressed in a 

dark purple skirt, and a bodice of the same 

colour, with long hanging sleeves according 

to the fashion of those times ; and a fiaely 
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chased clasp, designed by Master Maxwell 
himself, fastened the neck of her dress. 

" What a lot of money ! " she said, bending 
over her grandfather, and fondling his white 
hair. " What shall you do with it all ? " 

" It is all for you, child," he said gently, as 
he drew her near to him. " This money, and 
more added thereto, shall go for your dower 
— a brave dower. No one shall say here- 
after that the rich goldsmith of Cheapside 
did not take thought for his little grand- 
child. You shall be rich and happy. Mistress 
Margaret." 

" Nicholas says rich folk are not always 
happy, you know," answered the child, 
thoughtfully. 

"Nicholas tells you a great deal of non- 
sense," replied Master Maxwell, a little 
sharply; "he has a rattling tongue. You 

must not heed him." 
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*'Oh, but he tells me such wonderful 
things," she answered enthusiastically; "and 
I am sure you would like to hear him speak 
about the gold and the silver and the brass 
fairies. He says he has to be ever so careful 
not to squash any fairies when he is beat- 
ing out the metal shapes. Have you ever 
squashed any fairies? I am sure Nicholas 
must be clever, and he is good, is n't he ? 
And what do you think, he has half promised 
not to rush out fighting. I can't imagine 
why he likes to knock people down — can 
you, grandfather?" 

" He is a wild rascal," said Master Max- 
well, " and he will come to grief one of these 
days — that he will." 

" He says it is just splendid to knock a 
man down," continued little Mistress Mar- 
garet, smiling in spite of herself. 

"Ah, he is a rogue of an apprentice," 
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sighed Master Maxwell. "But the lad is 
cheery, with it all, and good-natured enough ; 
and by my faith, it 's a grand thing to have a 
cheery heart. It carries one bravely through 
life. But hark ye, little mistress, methinks 
you love that great bear of an apprentice 
better than your old grandfather." 

" No, no," she cried eagerly, " not thatl " 
And Master Maxwell was well satisfied, 
knowing that she loved him dearly. As for 
himself, he valued none of his rich posses- 
sions so highly as this little Margaret, who 
seemed to be there to teach him that a gentle 
human life is worth more than all the gold 
and all the jewels in the world — a true and 
beautiful lesson to learn, true and beautiful 
for every country and every century. 

Master Maxwell was just putting away his 
money, when he heard a terrific noise in 

the street, and the well-known cry arose of 
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" Clubs — 'prentices — 'prentices ! " He has- 
tened into his shop and found that Nicholas 
Aldewyn had left his work to join the riot ; 
indeed, he could see him rushing down 
Cheapside, followed by scores of apprentices, 
who seemed to start up everywhere ; all of 
them of course armed with clubs, which was 
the only weapon considered suitable for their 
position. 

" There he goes," said Master Maxwell in 
despair, "and the goblet is not finished for 
his Majesty, who said something about 
coming to-day. Alack — that lad will be 
the ruin of me ! Rogue ! At the first 
sound off he rushes. 'Tis a creature good 
for nothing. What am I to say if his 
Majesty comes and asks for the goblet? 
Oh, that knave of an apprentice ; he has 
been a troublesome fellow ever since he 
entered my door; and he knew quite well 
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that the goblet was to be finished this 
morning ! " 

" I wish I could finish it," said little Mis- 
tress Margaret, mournfully. She was quite 
disappointed that Nicholas had not kept 
his promise to her. 

But it was no use lamenting, for Nicholas 
had gone, and the goblet would have to wait 
for his return, whenever that might be. 
Master Maxwell turned from his shop door, 
and bade little Margaret follow him into his 
private apartment, but she caught hold of 
his sleeve and cried : 

"The King! the King!" 

And sure enough it was his Majesty Ed- 
ward the Third who came riding in state 
down Cheapside, and now drew up in front 
of Master Maxwell's shop. That was a 
great honour for the goldsmith, and he knelt 

down and humbly bade the King welcome, 
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though, between ourselves, he wished him 
several leagues away because of that unfin- 
ished goblet! 

" May it please your Majesty to state your 
wishes ? " said Master Maxwell, when the 
King, who had ordered his followers to wait 
outside, entered the goldsmith's shop. 

" The goblet, worthy goldsmith," answered 
the King. " I have a wish that it should 
grace fny board to-night, so that I may drink 
her Majesty's health in ruby wine, poured 
generously into that very cup. Such is my 
fancy." 

Master Maxwell looked distressed. 

" It is not quite perfect," he answered 

nervously, — for it must be' nervous work, you 

know, displeasing a sovereign, — " but when 

my rogue of an apprentice comes back, he 

shall finish it forthwith. See, noble sire, it 

is cunningly wrought and tastefully chased." 
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" And where is your rogue of an appren- 
tice ? " asked the King, frowning. " When 
the King wishes a thing done, it must be 
done. Have you not learnt that, worthy 
goldsmith ? " 

"So please your Highness, my apprentice 
has rushed off fighting," pleaded Master 
Maxwell. " What can a poor goldsmith do 
when his apprentices refuse to bide in the 
shop ? " 

He looked so forlorn that Edward, who 
was good-natured enough in his way, and 
especially devoted to the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Goldsmiths, to whom he had 
granted a charter, and whom he called his 
" beloved goldsmiths," laughed and told Mas- 
ter Maxwell to have no fear, for, after all, 
one day was as well as another, and 
when it pleased his Highness the appren- 
tice to finish the goblet, it would please 
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his Highness the King to drink from the 
goblet ! 

Master Maxwell was just congratulating 
himself on the King's graciousness, when 
cries of a riotous mob coming up Cheapside 
towards the goldsmith's shop attracted Ed- 
ward's attention. 

" It is the apprentices returning," explained 
Master Maxwell. 

" By my crown ! " exclaimed Edward, " I '11 
not have my streets upset by these rogues ! 
Ho ! ho ! " he cried to his attendants, " bid 
the archers shoot and disperse these rascals, 
and bring me the ringleaders, that they 
may hear their punishment from me, their 
king." 

Little Mistress Margaret crept from her 

hiding-place. She forgot all about the King's 

presence. Her hands were clasped eagerly 

together, and her eyes looked tearful. 
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" Bid the archers shoot." 

" I am sure Nicholas will be there," she 
said, " and the King will be so angry with 
him." 

Edward turned towards the child. 

" And who is Nicholas ? " he asked kindly. 
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" And why will the King be angry with 
him ? " 

" Because he is such a troublesome appren- 
tice," she answered, " and because he has 
not finished the goblet. But indeed I am 
sure you could not help liking him. And, 
do you know, he says he must fight, and 
that even kings love to fight. Please, please, 
not to be angry with Nicholas." 

At that moment the archers came up, 
having captured several of the most turbu- 
lent apprentices. 

" This is the ringleader, your Highness," 
they all cried. And of course it was Nicholas 
Aldewyn ! 

Two archers held him by the collar; he 
looked hot and tired, and his clothes were 
torn and covered with dust. He had lost 
his cap, and his leathern belt was unfastened, 
and his jacket, with its puffed sleeves, was 
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all awry. He certainly did not present a 
very peaceable appearance. Little Mistress 
Margaret's heart sank within her. 

" Oh ! Nicholas, Nicholas ! " she said, and 
in his great hand she put her own. She 
was not afraid of the archers, nor the King, 
nor any of his attendants. 

But the King smiled, first at the appren- 
tice, and then at the little girl, who looked 
so distressed for him. 

"Well, Sir Apprentice," he said, gazing 
at his unruly subject, " I Ve been told not 
to be angry with Nicholas. That is what the 
little lady says. Let him loose, archers. 
Now, man, listen to your king. Can't you 
be a peaceable citizen, worthy of our great 
City } What do these riots mean } If there 
is any fighting to be done, we soldiers can 
fight ; but you workmen have something bet- 
ter to do — golden goblets to finish, for 
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instance. Well, then, Sir Apprentice, finish 
your golden goblet, and when I have sipped 
from it I '11 tell you whether I pardon you. 
Good-morrow, worthy goldsmith, and good- 
morrow, little mistress. And for your sake, 
child, I '11 try not to be angry with Nicholas, 
though indeed he is a knave of an 
apprentice." 

But Nicholas knelt before King Edward. 

" I '11 remember the King's words," he said, 
" and will yet live to be a worthy citizen." 

When Edward had passed out of the shop 
Nicholas went back to his work, and never 
spoke until the beautiful goblet was finished. 
Then he held it up for little Mistress Mar- 
garet to see; and Master Maxwell smiled 
approval and said, that though Nicholas 
knew ^how to fight, he knew better how to 
work. And Nicholas was proud, for he had 

put his best workmanship into that goblet; 
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" Nicholas knelt before King Edward." 

and it is a splendid thing to feel one has 
really done a good bit of work. And before 
the day was over he said to his little friend. — 
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" Hark ye, I 've thrown away my club, 
and I '11 not look for it. No, I '11 learn to 
be a right good citizen. For I tell ye, it 
would have gone hard with me but for little 
Mistress Margaret." 

Now in the history of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Goldsmiths we find the name of a 
certain Nicholas Aldewyn, a worthy gold- 
smith and a citizen of rare merit. He rose 
to great distinction in the company, and 
became a warden of the Guild. So, you see, 
he kept his word to his king and to little 
Mistress Margaret. It is written of him 
that he always dealt gently with his appren- 
tices, remembering, no doubt, the time when 
he himself, snatching up his trusty club, 
rushed down old Cheapside, only too eager 
to join in a rough fight with the snippers 
of cloth, or the saddlers, or the swordm^k-' 
ers, or the joiners of dear old London! 
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JOAN OF ARC AND LITTLE PIERRE 

PERHAPS you remember that Dom- 
remy, a little village on the borders 
of the great woods of the Vosges, was the 
home of Joan of Arc. 

You have heard about her home life : how 
she tended the sheep, and found her pleasure 
in wandering through the forest, and listen- 
ing to the Song of Nature and learning the 
Poem of Nature; and by the Song I mean 
the birds, and the breezes, and the winds — 
now whispering, now blustering ; and by the 
Poem I mean the flowers, and the mosses, and 
the trees, and the herbs. Joan knew and 

loved them all well, and she taught little 
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Joan of Arc and Little Pierre 

Pierre to love them with an affection almost 
as great as her own. Pierre was a son of 
one of the neighbours — a child of ten, per- 
haps, but not strong and sturdy like the 
other peasant children. He moved painfully 
on crutches, and his little pale face looked 
wistfully after the boys and girls who chased 
each other merrily in the sweet warm sun- 
shine. But, somehow or other, whenever he 
felt most sad there was always Joan at hand 
to take him in her strong arms, and speak 
to him kindly as only she could speak, so 
that her companionship was to him health 
and strength and happiness. The peasants 
wondered to see them so much together, 
and wondered too that Joan, who was gen- 
erally so quiet and dreamy, could take 
the trouble to be genial with this little 
Pierre. 

"Ah I" they said amongst themselves, 
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" but Jeannette was ever a strange girl, was 
she not?" That was what they all called 
her — Jeannette. 

And sometimes the old peasant women 
stopped their spinning-wheels and said : 

" Do you hear Jeannette and that little 
Pierre laughing? Jeannette does not laugh 
without him, and he does not laugh without 
Jeannette." 

Then they went on with their spinning, 
whrr — whrr — whrr! as the wheel whirled^ 
round ; and Jeannette and Pierre passed on 
their way to the woods or the fields, just as 
their fancy might please them. 

That was a happy time for Pierre. It 

seemed to him that he would not change his 

lot for that of the strongest child in all 

Lorraine. He used to tell Jeannette this, 

and then she smiled at him. But one day 

she said : 
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"Jeannette was ever a strange girl." 
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" Pierre, I shall not always be in Domremy. 
Hush ! this is my secret, and I intrust it to 
you because you love me, little Pierre. No ; 
I shall not always be here. Beautiful France 
needs me, and when she calls me I must 
hasten away. For the foes of the land must 
be conquered, and the Dauphin must be 
crowned at Rheims. Then I can come home 
and rest, little Pierre. Does it seem strange 
to you that I, a woman, should dream of 
doing such work.?" 

But he answered : 

" It does not seem strange that you should 

do anything grand and strong. You are so 

grand and strong yourself — that is what I 

always think. But listen, Jeannette. When 

the Dauphin is crowned at Rheims, I shall 

be there ; and you will come home with me. 

Will you promise that to me, Jeannette ? " 

And she promised. 
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Meanwhile the war between France and 
England raged ruthlessly. To make matters 
worse, the Duke of Burgundy had forsaken 
France and joined his forces to those of the 
English, and Orleans was being besieged by 
ten thousand of the allies. The war had 
long since reached the borders of Lorraine. 
Some of the wounded and outcast passed by 
Domremy, and Jeannette, full of pity, nursed 
them in their sickness and misery. Now 
was the time to help France. She would go 
to the court at Chinon, and offer her services 
to the Dauphin. 

Her own home folk and all the neighbours 
thought Jeannette mad, and they entreated 
her to stay peacefully at home, and leave 
rough warfare to men, and men only. But 
she would not be persuaded. Then, think- 
ing to influence her, they said : 

" What will little Pierre do without you ? 
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Can you leave him thus cruelly? Speak to 
her, child, and bid her stay with those who 
love her/' 

But Pierre answered : 

" She must needs go. She has a great 
work to do." 

And his voice never faltered, and no tears 
fell from his eyes when he spoke these words ; 
for he said to himself : 

" I shall see her at Rheims when the 
Dauphin is crowned, and she will come home 
with me. She has promised." 

This thought was his one comfort after she 
had left. He crept about slowly and pain- 
fully in the woods, where he had been so 
happy with Jeannette. Everything there 
recalled her to him. He gathered the 
flowers, and remembered the names which 
Jeannette had given to them. He told to 

the birds and the trees the tales Jeannette 
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had told to him — stories of men who had 
endured much and sacrificed all for the sake 
of king and country and honour ; stories of 
women who, without a murmur, had yielded 
up to the same cause more than their own 
lives — the lives of their dear ones. But 
sometimes the old peasant women looked up 
from their spinning-wheels, and watched 
little Pierre passing by. 

" The child does not laugh now," they 
said ; " but he keeps a brave heart ; and 
Jeannette's mother tells how he sits by her 
side and cheers her when she feels sad about 
her daughter. That is good and brave of 
little Pierre." 

Then the spinning-wheels went whrr — 

whrr — whrr — whrr! — making sad music, 

because of the war, you know; because of 

beautiful France's troubles; because of the 

men who had left their village homes and 
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might not return ; because of Jeannette, who 
was in the thick of danger; and because of 
Pierre, who was lonely and anxious. 

One day the news came of Jeannette's great 
doings, of her courage and her enthusiasm, 
and of the deliverance of Orleans, and the de- 
spair of the English and the gratitude of the 
Dauphin ; and the whole of France was talk- 
ing of this brave woman, who had come for- 
ward to help her country in the hour of need. 

The English remained panic-stricken 
around Paris, whilst the French army, grow- 
ing in numbers, followed Jeannette from 
Gien, through Troyes, and thence to Rheims, 
where the Dauphin was to be crowned under 
the title of Charles the Seventh. 

When Jeannette's father heard this he 
determined to go to Rheims; and Pierre 
pleaded so hard to be taken that no one had 
the heart to refuse him, although it seemed 
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an absurd thing that he, who had never been 
out of Domremy in his life, should go all the 
long distance to Rheims. 

The children, in their thoughtless way, 
made fun of him. 

" What ! you go to Rheims ! — you, Pierre, 
who cannot run and walk as we can! That 
is a good joke ! " 
But he said : 

" I am going to fetch Jeannette, you know. 
Of course I must go to Rheims." 

Perhaps they would not have taken any 

notice of his pleading, but that Jeannette's 

mother dreamed one night that Jeannette 

would never again come home to Domremy 

' le came with little Pierre. 

dream decided the matter, and the 

Jeannette's father and two of her 

)gether with little Pierre, set out for 
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It was a spring morning, and dense crowds 
of people from all parts of France had gath- 
ered together on the open place in front of 
the cathedral at Rheims. 

There were peasant folk from distant vil- 
lages, and gaily-dressed townsfolk in rich 
attire. 

Pierre had never before looked on such 
crowds. He leaned firmly on his crutch, 
eagerly expectant, and silent amidst the 
noise of countless voices. 

He was dressed, like all the peasants of 
that time, in tights made of leather, and in a 
loose tunic, which was confined at the waist 
by a leather belt ; a coarse woollen cape was 
fastened to the neck of his tunic. His fair 
hair peeped from beneath his round sheep- 
skin cap. He was tired after his long journey, 
and his little face looked pale. 

"Ah! "he kept saying to himself; "how 
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glad I shall be when dear Jeannette passes 
by!" 

Suddenly a great silence fell on the crowds, 
and all eyes were turned to the procession 
which was coming slowly towards the cathe- 
dral. It was led by a small band of musi- 
cians, playing on the instruments then in use 
— queer-shaped viols and flutes. These were 
followed by a number of children clothed in 
white, and holding branches in their hands. 
After them came two heralds, and then a 
detachment of soldiers, and civil ofiicers in 
their gorgeous robes of state, and two mar- 
shals with the staff, and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, who was now reconciled to the 
Dauphin, and who now carried the sword of 
state. Another French nobleman, Dunois, 
bore the sceptre, and he was followed by two 
noblemen with the crown. Then came a 

company of knights of various orders, and 
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scores of choir-boys, the two foremost of 
whom held the incense vessel. Two bishops 
preceded the archbishop. 

And it was Jeannette who came next. She 
looked magnificent in her white armour — a 
figure warlike, yet of gentle bearing. She 
held in her right hand the great white banner 
studded viiih Jleurs-de-lis which she had borne 
triumphantly into battle. She was followed 
by the king, who rode on a magnificent 
charger, beneath a costly canopy carried by 
four barons. Courtiers in gay costumes and 
soldiers completed the procession. 

It was a splendid sight ! But there was 
only one real figure for little Pierre — that of 
Jeannette in her white armour, and with her 
great white banner. 

When he saw her he would fain have 

called aloud her dear name, but the sound 

died on his lips. Still, he had seen her ; it 
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was everything to have seen her. And she 
would come home to Domremy, for she had 
promised this to him before she had gone to 
the war; and all the old happiness would 
return with her. 

After the procession had gone by, there 
was a rush to the cathedral, and Pierre re- 
membered no more. He was borne along by 
the crowd — he fell, and the crowd passed 
over him and crushed him. When he 
opened his eyes, he saw Jeannette bending 
over him. She raised him in her arms, as 
she had done in the old days. It did not 
seem strange to him that he should be with 
her. He saw only her; the soldiers and 
courtiers standing by and awaiting her 
pleasure, and the people hurrying up for 
some fresh excitement now that the corona- 
tion was over — all these were as nothing to 

him. 
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"Jeannette," he whispered, "the great 
work is over, and you will come home to 
Domremy, dear Jeannette — home to Dom- 
remy as you promised me." 

And those were the last words little Pierre 
ever spoke, for he died in her arms, one of 
his hands resting on her great white banner 
which she had carried so bravely. 

" Ah ! little Pierre," she sobbed, " I shall 
never go home to Domremy now — never 
again see the great Vosges woods you and 
I loved so well — never again tend the sheep 
in the well-known pastures. You came to 
fetch me, brave little Pierre: I shall always 
remember that." 

And you know that Joan of Arc never did 

see her home again. Although she felt that 

with the coronation of the Dauphin her work 

was at an end, they would not let her go 

back to her old peasant life, and it was in 
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vain that she pleaded to be dismissed. Fi- 
nally, she fell into the hands of the English, 
who looked upon her triumphs as the vic- 
tories of witchcraft, and, after a long trial, 
she was found guilty and burnt as a witch. 

They say that during her long imprison- 
ment she was often heard to murmur: 

" If little Pierre had only lived, we should 
have gone home together, and I should have 
wandered in the woods, and listened to 
Nature's voice as in the old days, and spun 
quietly and happily by my mother's side." 

Who knows .'^ Perhaps Jeannette >yas 
right. 

But hush ! I fancy I hear the spinning- 
wheels of Domremy. Whrr — whrr — whrr — 
whrr ! The music of the spinning-wheels is 
soft, for it has travelled through many cen- 
turies to reach us ; it is soft, but to my ears 

it does not sound sad. It sings to me of 
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Death of Joan of Arc. 



Joan of Arc and Little Pierre 

Pierre, who loved Jeannette — well, it need 
not be sad for that; it sings of Jeannette, 
who loved the fair realm of France and 
fought for it ; it sings of all brave men and 
of all brave women whom we have learnt to 
honour, and who make the world nobler for 
having lived in the world. I do not think 
such music can be sad. 
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IV 

WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM'S 
WORKMAN 

WHEN you go into a beautiful cathe- 
dral and look around, do you not 
wonder at the patient and loving labour of 
those men of old, who knew how to rear a 
noble building to the honour of God, giving 
the best of their work, the best of their 
energy, and the best of their lives ? Their 
names are unrecorded, it is true, but the 
cathedral itself is a record of their enthu- , 

siasm and their earnestness : a record which 

I 

time has not destroyed, and shall not destroy. | 

Perhaps you have been to the grand old i 

I 

city of Winchester, and have learnt how 
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William of Wykeham, " the Good Bishop," 
as he was called, who lived in the fourteenth 
century, enlarged the cathedral and altered 
it to its present form, gathering around him 
skilful workmen, and inspiring them with 
his own zeal and devotion, so that they were 
proud and glad to work with him, and came 
from all parts to offer their services. I said 
we did not know their names ; but one name 
has been handed down to us, and I want 
to tell you about the boy workman, Stephen, 
whom William of Wykeham loved, for the 
boy's own sake and for the sake of his 
skill. 

One hot summer's morning in the year 
1 394, a young peasant boy of about fourteen 
years of age trudged on his way to the city 
of Winchester. He had journeyed many 
miles, and his feet were sore, and his whole 
frame was worn out ; but even his weariness 
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had not been able to chase away the eager 
look on his face. There was something in 
him which could not but interest the passers- 
by, and some of them stopped and spoke 
kindly to him, and offered him food from 
their wallets, and asked him where he was 
going, and whence he had come. 

" I am going to see William of Wyke- 
ham," he answered to all their questions. 

" And what canst thou be wanting with 
William of Wykeham ? " asked a sulky old 
friar. " I tell thee it is no easy matter to 
see the good bishop, and thou art but a 
peasant lad at the best. William of Wyke- 
ham will have nought to do with thee." 

"Nay, good brother," sang out the lusty 

voice of a ploughman ; " there is not much 

comfort in thy words. Take no heed of 

him, my lad; 'tis a mischief-loving friar. 

Thy name, child .^" 
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The boy looked up gratefully. His heart 
warmed to the ploughman. 

" My name is Stephen," he said simply. 

"Then take heed, Stephen," said the 
ploughman, kindly, " take heed of yonder 
tavern with the sign of the * Golden Calf.' 
Mark it well, for if thou hast hunger or 
thirst, stop there and ask for the ploughman 
Peter, and he'll not fail thee. For I tell 
thee, lad, that it's a right good thing to 
have a friend in need. And now God 
speed thee on thy way to William of Wyke- 
ham." 

And he went off singing some cheery mel- 
ody, leaving Stephen all the better for his 
kind words and his encouraging manner. 
He thought he should not soon forget the 
ploughman; and as he walked on alone he 
was so busy thinking that he did not hear the 
sound of horses' hoofs, until a loud shout 
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woke him from his dreams, and looking up, 
he saw a knight on a richly caparisoned 
horse. 

"Why, thou art a dreamer," said the 
knight. " I all but knocked thee down. I 
shouted to thee, too. Where were thy 
thoughts ? " 

" I was thinking of William of Wykeham," 
the boy answered, "and of the ploughman 
Peter." 

" That is a strange mixture," laughed the 
knight. " Well, since I nearly threw thee 
down, I must needs make amends by carry- 
ing thee a few paces, for thou art tired out 
with thy walking and thy dreaming." 

And the knight, being kind and chival- 
rous, as became his knighthood, bore Stephen 
on his horse until they came just outside 
the city, and then he rode away, and the 

child passed on, full of courage and gratitude. 
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"Bore Stephen on his horse." 



William of Wykeham's Workman 

He paused outside the gate of St. Cross 
Hospital, where even to this day the travel- 
ler may knock at the porter's door and ask 
for bread and ale, and not be refused this 
charity. The ploughman had told him of 
this bounty, and he enjoyed it together with 
many other travellers of poor degree like 
himself. 

"Whither art thou going?" they asked 
of him as he stood amongst them, waiting 
his turn. 

" To William of Wykeham," he answered 
eagerly. 

Then they laughed at him. 

" And so thou thinkest William of Wyke- 
ham will have anything to say to thee, a mere 
peasant lad ? Tush, tush ! What can he 
want with thee ? " 

But Stephen smiled, and turned away. 

" I believe he will see me," he said, half 
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to himself. " Father said he was kind, and 
father knew." 

When he got to the cathedral the service 
was just ending. He watched the proces- 
sion of priests winding through the aisles, 
and he listened to their low chanting. He 
had never before been in such a great church, 
and his heart was filled with reverence and 
devotion. He sat there, a little peasant 
figure, his face upturned, as though search- 
ing for God, his hands clasped before him. 
There was a perfect stillness all around, for 
the service having ended, the people and 
the priests had left the cathedral, and he 
alone had lingered behind. And in the 
spell of the silence he thought of his father, 
who with his last breath had bidden him 
come to the good bishop, and offer the ser- 
vice of his hands, those hands so skilful to 

design beautiful forms, and so apt at sculp- 
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turing and carving. He was young and had 
much to learn, but he was willing to give all 
his life and all his labour to the noble art 
of architecture, which his father had taught 
him to love. It is to such devotion as this, 
you know, that we owe all that is beautiful 
in our music and our painting and our 
architecture. 

Well, Stephen was weary, and after some 
time he fell asleep, smiling to think that 
at least he had carried out part of his 
father's wishes, and had journeyed to the 
city where William of Wykeham lived. 

The sun's rays fell lovingly over his head, 

and thus he slept and smiled in the sunshine. 

He must have been there more than an hour 

when the door of the sacristy was opened, 

and a man of noble countenance and stately 

manner came into the cathedral, carrying in 

his hand several designs, which he studied 
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carefully. He was dressed in a plain black 
gown, like any priest of those times might 
have worn when not taking part in the ser^ 
vices of the Church. He passed down, and 
came to the place where Stephen lay, still 
sleeping and smiling. He paused in front 
of the child, arid took pleasure in looking at 
his beautiful face. 

He bent over the peasant boy and touched 
him gently on the shoulder, and Stephen 
started up, and shrank back on seeing a 
stranger. 

" Nay, thou must not fear me," said the 
stranger, kindly. " I saw thee sleeping here, 
and would fain help thee, my son. Who art 
thou, and whence art thou come ? See, it is 
cooler in the shade. The sun strikes warm 
this day." 

His manner was so gentle and fatherly 

that Stephen lost all fear, and drawing 
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William of Wykeham's Workman 

nearer to him, told him how he had jour- 
neyed from afar to come to William of 
Wykeham. 

" I 'm not afraid to come to him," he said 
eagerly, "for father said he was good, and 
that he would help me in my work ; and that 
perhaps, if he thought I had the skill, he 
would let me work in the great cathedral. 
So I shall see him and ask him, and tell him 
what I can do, and beg him on my knees to 
let me work there. Father would have come 
too, but he died, and so I had to come alone. 
It seemed lonely at first ; but if I can only 
see the good bishop, I shall not feel lonely 
any more. And if he thinks I am not clever 
enough to be his workman, I will go on 
learning, learning until I am able enough. 
One can always learn." 

He spoke eagerly, and his pale face was 

flushed with excitement. 
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" Do you know," he said, " people laughed 
at me when I told them I was coming to 
William of Wykeham. But the good plough- 
man Peter did not laugh, and the knight who 
bore me along on his horse did not make 
fun either. But the others wondered what a 
peasant boy could want with William of 
Wykeham. I think if it had not been 
for the ploughman I should have lost 
heart. 

The stranger smiled. He was pleased 
with the little peasant boy, who had the 
artist's soul, and the artist's enthusiasm and 
courage. 

" Come," he said. And he took him by 
the hand, and led him over the cathedral, 
and showed him the designs of the altera- 
tions which the bishop had himself planned ; 
and Stephen stood by his side, lost in won- 
der and delight. Child though he was, he 
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realised the grandeur of the bishop's in- 
tentions. 

" How he must love his cathedral ! " he 
cried. "Ah, if I could only work for him! 
If you know him, take me to him ; he will 
be kind, I am sure. Indeed, I must go to 
him." 

The stranger laid his hand on the boys 
head. 

"Sometimes, my son," he whispered, 
"those for whom we wish are nearer than 
we think. And William of Wykeham has 
been near thee all this time, ever since he 
found thee sleeping and smiling in the sun- 
shine. Have no fear, for he will be alto- 
gether thy friend, because thy father sent 
thee to him, and because thou hadst the 
courage to come, and because thou lovest 
the art which William of Wykeham has 

loved all his long life. Thou shalt show 
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what thy skill is, and thou shalt become 
William of Wykeham's workman and his 
friend." 

So the good bishop led the little peasant 
lad to the high altar, and blessed him, and 
offered up a prayer that God might keep 
him all his days, and help him to work 
earnestly and faithfully, giving strength and 
skill to his hands and holy zeal to his heart. 

Now this is the story of the boy workman 
Stephen, whom William of Wykeham loved. 
He worked in the cathedral for ten years, 
until the good bishop died. 

It is not known for certain which part of 

the cathedral he helped to alter and beautify. 

But when I go there, and look at that 

daintily-sculptured chantry in which William 

of Wykeham lies, I like to think that 

Stephen's mind designed it and Stephen s 

hands contrived it in loving labour. 
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HOW MASTER CAXTON SHOWED 

TEMPER 

T F ever you go into the King's Library of 
* the British Museum, you will find 
amongst the specimens of very early print- 
ing several books printed by William Cax- 
ton, who, you remember, was the first to set 
up a printing-press in England, in the year 
1477. Before that date manuscripts had 
been copied and illuminated chiefly, by 
monks; and you will see a great deal of their 
work in the same library, and, seeing it, you 
will wonder at the patience and the skill of 
those scribes of old. 

Master Caxton lived and worked in the 

Almonry at Westminster, where he had a 
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picturesque house next door to Dame Doth- 
erweil, who often worried him sadly with her 
scolding noise and shrill voice. But, as he 
sometimes said, one has to put up with some- 
thing in this world, and it might just as well 
be Dame Dotherwell as any one else. Only 
he did feel a little sorry when she was par- 
ticularly angry with her little serving-maid 
Alice; and more than once he had left his 
work and gone in to plead for the child. 

" I prithee, good dame," he said in his gen- 
tle way, "forbear, forbear. 'T is a cowardly 
thing to be passionate with a child." 

" Ah, Master Caxton," she answered ex- 
citedly, " 't is all very easy for you to be calm. 
Your dinner-plates are not broken, are they? 
And your best silver spoon has not been 
dropped into the fire, has it? Oh, dear no! 
But I '11 not forbear. Master Caxton. So 
you may return to your printing and your 
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books, and I will return to my scolding. 
Good morrow to you." 

But Master Caxton put his hand into his 
pouch, and drew out a well-filled purse. 

"Good dame," he urged pleasantly, "for 
my own part, I am willing to pay for the 
dinner-plates, and for the silver spoon too, 
if you will give over scolding for once, and 
say no more to the little maid. Come now, 
Dame Dotherwell, that 's a bargain." 

Thus urged, she consented, and became 
her own pleasant self, pleasant to look at 
and to speak with, for she was a comely 
buxom dame, who knew how to dress and 
hold herself well, and be a credit to the 
memory of her late husband, the mercer, who 
had been Master Caxton's good friend. In- 
deed he had many friends, of the court and 
out of the court, and was much respected 
and loved, as he deserved to be, for he was 
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of gentle and kindly bearing, honourable in 
all his dealings, and a hard worker to boot, 
being one of those who think that work 
gives to life a glory which nothing else can 
give. 

So he toiled untiringly in his house of 
the sign of the Red Pole, and we learn that 
even in those days people liked to have 
things cheap, for Master Caxton advised 
every man who wanted books " to come to 
Westmonester, into the Almonestye at the 
rede pole, and he shall have them good 
chepe ! " And indeed so many people did 
come to him that Master Caxton very rarely 
had a minute to himself, though it is true 
that he found time to scold Dame Dother- 
well and to plead for the little serving-maid. 

"Thou canst not mend the plates, child," 
he said to her, when he found her crying, 
"but thou canst mend thy ways, and then 
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Master Caxton^s Temper 

the plates will see to themselves. Now thou 
must promise me." 

And Alice promised, being more in- 
fluenced by his quiet words than by the 
dame's loud chiding. But that very evening 
she did something to displease her mistress 
and the usual storm was just beginning when 
Master Caxton passed by and said cheerily: 

" Remember our bargain, Dame Dother- 
well ! Take care lest you only deserve half 
the number of your dinner-plates, and noth- 
ing at all of your silver spoon. But if you 
keep your word, good dame, I vow by my 
merry printing-press, you shall have the cost- 
liest of silver spoons, and the finest plates 
in his Majesty's kingdom." 

" Have done with your teasing. Master 

Caxton," she laughed, " and get you back to 

your dull old books! You may know how 

to print a whole deal of gibberish, but I know 
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how to train a child. Good even to you, 
Master Caxton. You be very clever with 
your printing-press, and that is all." 

" Nay, I shall never be clever with my print- 
ing-press, so long as you make such a to-do," 
he answered. " Why, the house shakes, and 
yonder abbey will shake too, one of these 
fine days. You must learn to be calm, 
Dame Dotherwell." 

"'Tis so easy for you to be calm," she 

replied good-naturedly, " but, alack ! the 

minx spoilt all my dish of supper, and burnt 

a hole in my Sabbath silken gown ; and how 

can I be calm ? And the chit is a right 

saucy chit, and you have spoilt her, Master 

Caxton. And what do you think? She 

threatens to go and tell Master Caxton. 

Oh, I could shake the very breath out of her 

saucy body. But there now, go back to your 

books, and I trust. Master Caxton, when mis- 
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fortune comes to you, you will be quite 
calm." 

"Ay, that I will," he answered, and he 
went back to his work, and was soon deep 
in the task of translating some Latin book 
which. he intended to print. And thus en- 
gaged he forgot all about Dame Dotherwell, 
the scolding house-wife, and Alice, the 
troublesome serving-maid. And I believe 
that Westminster Abbey itself might have 
tumbled down with a crash, and Master Cax- 
ton would barely have looked up from his 
writing, except perhaps to inquire whether 
any one was hurt ! I think he must have 
been a picturesque old figure, bending over 
his desk, in his old-world clothes, which 
seem to us so quaint nowadays. 

One morning Dame Dotherwell's tongue 

and temper were terribly agitated, and she 

determined to dismiss her troublesome little 
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serving-maid, and it was all in vain that 
Master Caxton pleaded for the child, and 
begged that she might have one more 
chance. Dame Dotherwell would not hear 
a word in her favour, and she told Master 
Caxton that he might talk until his tongue 
fell out, and yet she would not be persuaded 
by him. 

"So you hasten back to your printing- 
press, Master Caxton," she said ; " you are 
only wasting your own time, and mine too, for 
I have a deal of ironing to do, and to-day is 
baking-day." 

He obeyed her stern commands, and went 
back to his work ; but somehow or other 
everything seemed to go wrong with him, 
and his apprentices were just as dull and 
stupid as they could be. Also he could not 
find certain precious manuscripts, and he 
hunted for them high and low without any 
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success ; and several of his volumes of trans- 
lations were missing, and two or three pic- 
tures for his book, " The Game and Playe of 
the Chesse," were spoilt in the printing. I 
suppose bad temper is infectious, for cer- 
tainly Master Caxton had caught the infec- 
tion very badly. Dame Dotherwell heard a 
loud and angry voice, and leaving her iron- 
ing, ventured to call at the house of the " red 
pole." She paused at the doorway, and 
heard Master Caxton cry: 

" Thou churl of an apprentice, I '11 teach 
thee how to spoil my work. These pages of 
the goodly * Canterbury Tales ' are ruined by 
thy carelessness, also these pictures to the 
' Game of the Chesse ; ' and, dog that thou 
art, thou hast mislaid my manuscripts — yea, 
perhaps thou hast burnt them for all I know. 
I have long borne with thee, but now I '11 no 

longer be patient. Out of my sight, churl, 
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lest I make thee feel the weight of my 
hands." 

Then a voice cried : 

" Oh, Master Caxton, fie, fie ! Be calm, I 
prithee, be calm ! " 

" Calm ! " he cried, " calm, Dame Dother- 
well — ah, it 's all very well for you to talk ; 
but you have not lost your manuscripts, 
have you ? Your ' Canterbury Tales ' are 
not ruined, are they ? Your pictures to 
* The Game and Playe of the Chesse ' are 
not spoilt, are they ? Oh dear no ! Go back 
to your ironing or your baking, Dame Doth- 
erwell, and leave me to my scolding." 

Master Caxton looked in a very excited 

state, for he was red in the face, and his hair 

was all on end, and he flung his arms about 

as though he wanted to knock some one 

down. Dame Dotherwell had a hearty good 

laugh. 
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Master Caxton's Temper 

"Well, I declare, Master Caxton," she 
said merrily, " you 're not one for keeping 
calm when misfortune visits you ; and I '11 
beg you to tell me how I can do my baking 
and ironing when you make this noise ? Fie, 
Master Caxton! and you a scholar too! 
Come, now, I *11 look for the dull books, and 
do you leave off storming, and smooth your 
hair down, and leave off throwing your arms 
about like a madman. Fie, Master Caxton ! 
you are a deal more fiery than I am." 

After a great deal of coaxing and persuad- 
ing. Master Caxton became calm again and 
smoothed his hair down; but he kept on 
grumbling to himself, and saying sulkily: 

" You may talk all day, Dame Dotherwell, 
but the churl of an apprentice shall be 
turned out — I vow this by my merry print- 
ing-press." 

"Ah, Master Caxton," she answered re- 
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provingly, " in spite of all your preaching to 
me, methinks you have quite a nasty temper 
of your own. But come, now, let us make a 
bargain. Til give my serving-maid chit 
another chance if you '11 do likewise to your 
apprentice churl. Be persuaded, Master Cax- 
ton, and quickly too, for I fear me that my 
cakes will be burnt, and I must needs hurry 
back to my ironing. Ah, Master Caxton, even 
printers have tempers ! Well, then, I '11 not 
tease you further, but you must vow once 
more, by your merry printing-press, to keep 
our bargain." 

 

And Master Caxton vowed by all his 
goodly books and by his merry printing- 
press. 

Now this is the only recorded instance of 
Master Caxton's temper. And history does 
not tell us anything more about Dame 
Dotherwell and the little serving-maid and 
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the apprentice churl, and so we have no 
means of learning whether the bargain was 
kept. But, if you will agree to answer for 
the good faith of Dame Dotherwell, I am 
sure I can answer for the good faith of her 
neighbour, the printer of Westminster. 
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' I ""HAT was a sad day for every one in 
* the palace of the great Roman noble, 
Valens Claudius, when the little daughter, 
who had been the sunshine of the home, said 
" good-bye " to those she loved and was taken 
*■" t-^*" Mouse of the Vestal Virgins, there to 
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A Story of the Vestal Virgins 

learn all the duties befitting a future priestess 
of the goddess Vesta. 

No doubt, in reading about the gods and 
goddesses of the ancient Romans, you have 
learnt about the goddess Vesta, in whose 
temple, over against the Palatine Hill, the 
sacred fire was kept burning day and night, 
fed by white-robed priestesses of the noblest 
Roman blood. 

It was an office to which only the high- 
born maidens of the land might aspire ; and 
ten years of discipleship had to be passed 
through before any one of these maidens 
might hope to watch in the temple by night, 
and tend the sacred fire, or draw from the 
spring on the Ccelian Hill a pitcherful of 
pure water to sprinkle on the shrine of the 
goddess. 

These seem simple enough duties, which 

anyone might perform without much prepara- 
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" Tend the sacred fire." 

tion ; but those wishing to serve the goddess 

had to be guided and instructed by the 

;, who alone knew what Vesta re- 

ler servants — minds pure as the 
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water from the spring, and devotion ardent 
as the sacred fire of the temple. 

Well, Claudia was gone — ten-year old 
Claudia — with her fresh laughter and all 
her winning ways. Never again would be 
heard her childish voice pleading for some 
unfortunate slave who had neglected his 
duties, and was about to be punished with a 
cruel beating. As for the old African slave, 
Casca, he seemed quite disconsolate, and 
crept about his work sullenly, except when 
he had anything to do for the young Glaucus, 
Claudia's cousin and playmate ; and then he 
brightened up, remembering that Claudia 
loved Glaucus. 

But Glaucus was the one who was the 

most miserable at the loss of Claudia. He 

sat on a couch in the great hall (or, as the 

Romans called it, atrium), and he thought of 

all the games he and she had played together, 
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and of all the fun which no one else under- 
stood except themselves. He remembered 
how kind she was to him on that day when 
he was brought to her father's house to be 
adopted by him as his son. He had felt so 
strange and lonely, until Claudia put her 
hand into his and said they must be great 
friends. And so they had been, month after 
month, and year after year. He had always 
taken care of her, and Valens Claudius 
used to laugh kindly and pat the boy on the 
head. 

" You Ve a good lad, Glaucus," he used to 
say, "and I would trust Claudia with you 
anywhere — even to see the games in the 
Circus Maximus." 

And now he would never be able to take 
care of Claudia any more, and he would have 
to live his life all by himself, and grow up 
alone, and become a soldier, and win honours 
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only for himself, since Claudia could not 
share them with him. She had tried to com- 
fort him before she left. 

" Don't you see, Glaucus," she said eagerly, 
" when I am a vestal virgin, and you are a 
brave soldier, I shall be watching the sacred 
fire which keeps Rome safe, and you will be 
fighting the battles of Rome. We shall both 
be doing something for the dear city, and I 
am sure I shall often think of you when I sit 
weaving the veil, and embroidering it with 
gold and silver, for the altar of the goddess. 
And then, I shall see you sometimes. It is 
not as if we should never meet again." 

" It won't be the same thing," he answered 
sadly. " I wish you were not going to be a 
vestal. For I shall never again be able to 
serve you, and you know I would do anything 
for you, Claudia." 

" Well, I '11 tell what you can always do," 
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she said : " take care of my dear father, for 
you know he says these are troubled times ; 
and be kind to black old Casca, and don't be 
harsh to the slaves, and then you will be 
doing a great deal for me." 

He promised her all this, and now recall- 
ing his promise, he felta Htde comforted, and 
determined to try and master his grief. 

So the days went by and Glaucus often 
wandered in the direction of Vesta's temple, 
hoping to see something of Claudia. And 
whenever he saw the chief vestal, called the 
Vestal Maxima, passing through the streets, 
attended by a body of lictors and by two 
or three maidens, he hurried up and looked 
at her eagerly as though he would fain have 
asked for news of Claudia. Once she seemed 
to notice him, and smiled kindly, and if he 
had dared, he would have spoken to her. 
But no one was allowed to address a vestal 
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when she walked abroad, and so all the many 
questions which Glaucus wished to ask died 
away on his lips. 

Meanwhile Rome was in a very disturbed 
state owing to the conspiracy of a nobleman, 
Lucius Sergius Catilina, who, together with 
other discontented patricians, was plotting to 
overthrow the Republic, to murder the lead- 
ing men in the State, and to put himself at 
the head of affairs. Claudia's father, Valens 
Claudius, was himself one of the conspirators, 
having been won over by Catilina's wonder- 
ful powers of persuasion. On December the 
3rd, B. c. 62, the whole plot was discovered, 
and many of the conspirators were arrested 
and strangled by the common executioner in 
a terrible dungeon on the slope of the Capitol. 
But nothing was proved against Valens 
Claudius, who was thought to be a good 

friend of the Republic, and who had not in- 
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duced suspicion by leaving Rome, as many 
of the others did- But he looked terribly ill 
and anxious, and Glaucus used to ask him 
sometimes whether he missed little Claudia 
and were grieving for her. 

" Nay, lad," Valens answered, " I must not 
grieve. It is a great honour for her that she 
should be trained to become a vestal. It is 
the will of the goddess, too: one must not 
grumble." 

" Let me serve you," Glaucus said eagerly. 
" You said these were troubled times. Let 
me be a help to you. Qaudia told me to 
take care of you. How can I do that ? " 

" You were always a good lad," Valens re- 
plied, looking proudly at the boy. "You 
were. always faithful. You will make a better 
servant to the Republic than I have made. 
May the gods bless you, Glaucus, and keep 
your arm strong and your heart faithful." 
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That was all he said, but Glaucus thought 
about his words, and wondered why he 
looked so anxious and careworn. 

He was puzzling over this as he strolled 
home from school and passed along the 
Appian Way. There were two men in front 
of him engaged in close conversation, and he 
heard the one say to the other: 

" Well, the Consul Cicero is at last con- 
vinced about Valens Claudius. He is a 
traitor, and he will meet with the same fate 
as his friends. I said all along that Valens 
Claudius was not to be trusted. They will 
seize him to-morrow morning, on his way to 
Cicero's house, and then that will be the end 
of him." 

The men laughed; but Glaucus hurried 

away, full of fears for Valens Claudius, and 

realising that he must be warned. The slave 

who was carrying his books and parchment 
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scrolls wondered to see his young master 

rush ofif as if there was not a minute to be 

lost. When Glaucus got home, he went at 

once to the apartment where Valens did all 

his writing, and he told him word for 

word what he had heard. But Valens 

laughed, and said he must have mistaken the 

name: no doubt the men were talking of 

Valerius Curtius, whom Cicero had cause to 

suspect. As for himself, he was Cicero's 

great friend, and no harm could possibly 

come to him. 

But Glaucus would not be satisfied, and he 

was wondering what he could do to protect 

Valens, when he suddenly thought of Claudia 

and the vestal virgins: they might be able to 

help him. He would knock at the gate and 

say he was Claudia's cousin, and surely they 

would let him in. 

It seemed ages before he reached the 
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cloisters of the Vestals' House. He was 
almost breathless when he arrived there, and 
could not answer the questions which two 
women dressed in purple robes and dark veils 
put to him. 
- At last he said: 

" I am Claudia's cousin, and wish to see 
her. Please do not send me away; I am in 
such trouble." 

" You must not come here," they said 
roughly ; " you do not bear any letter, and 
we cannot let you in." 

• The boy wrung his hands. 

"If I could only see the Vestal Maxima," 
he said pleadingly, " she would be kind to 
me, I know." 

At that moment he heard the sound of 
steps in the cloisters, and, turning round, he 
saw the queen-like figure of the Vestal Max- 
ima, clothed in a white stole, which reached 
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her feet. A violet-coloured cloak was gath- 
ered loosely around her. A hood was fas- 
tened to her cap, which fitted the head 
closely, and was bound with gold fillets. 
The hood fell gracefully over her shoulders. 
She came to Glaucus and laid her hand on 
his head. 

" And what can the Vestal Maxima do 
for you, my child ?*' she asked gently. " Do 
not fear to ask me. Ah ! I remember your 
face now — I have seen you sometimes in 
the streets." 

He knelt at her feet, and told her that he 
was Claudia's cousin Glaucus, and that her 
father was in danger, and would not be 
warned ; and that he had come to ask for 
help and advice. He had always promised 
Claudia to take care of her father. 

She heard his story, and then said : 

" Have no fear, my child — we will take 
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care of Valens Claudius. I will pass that 
way to-morrow morning, and if he is S2ized, I 
shall be at hand to set him free ; and then 
he can escape from the city. It is, indeed, 
a blessed privilege of ours to set a prisoner 
free. But not a word of this to any one — 
not even to Claudia. Ah ! you would like 
to see her ? — you shall see her now." 

The Vestal Maxima gave instructions that 
Claudia was to be fetched, and in a few min- 
utes the little maiden came into the cloisters, 
and, seeing Glaucus, uttered a cry of delight. 
He scarcely recognised her; for her golden 
hair, which used to fall over her shoulders, 
was now cut short, and clustered in close 
curls beneath a fillet. She wore sandals on 
her feet, and she was clothed in a white stole. 
Glaucus felt a little strange with her at first, 
but after a few minutes it seemed quite 

natural to be with her again ; and the Vestal 
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Maxima walked in the cloisters, and left the 
children to talk alone. 

" I am very happy here," Claudia told him, 
" but I often think of home, Glaucus. And, 
Glaucus, don't ever forget to be kind to 
Casca and all the slaves. And take care of 
my father, won't you ? I am so anxious for 
him, for he said these were troubled times." 

Thus they chatted until the Vestal Max- 
ima came to fetch Claudia away. And she 
whispered to Glaucus to have no fear about 
the morrow, for she would not forget her 
promise, and that when she had fulfilled her 
promise she would tell Claudia, so that 
Claudia might know that Glaucus had been 
thoughtful for her father. 

Well, the next morning, when Valens 

Claudius was on his way to Cicero's house, 

followed by his attendant slaves, he was 

arrested, and was just being hurried off, 
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when there was a cry of " The vestals — 
fimake way ! " and the company of lictors 
pushed aside the people, and the Vestal 
Maxima passed by, followed by four other 
vestals, each with her attendant maiden. 
The Vestal Maxima held little Claudia by 
the hand. The child at once recognised her 
father, and a cry broke from her lips. But 
the Vestal Maxima whispered her to be 
silent, and turning to the men who were 
holding Valens Claudius and kneeling before 
her, as was the custom, she said, in a tone of 
stern authority : 

" We desire that this prisoner be set free." 
There was no resisting her command, and 
Valens Claudius was at once released, and 
knelt to give her thanks. 

" Fly, Valens Claudius ! " she whispered, 
"before it is too late." 
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So this was how the vestal virgins came to 
the help of Claudia's father. He got safely 
away to Egypt, and returned when the dan- 
ger was over. And as for Glaucus, he grew 
up a brave and true citizen, keeping the 
memory of Claudia always in his heart ; and 
though he missed her sadly all through his 
life, yet he found comfort in remembering 
that he and she were both working for 
Rome — he to fight Rome's battles, and she 
to tend Vesta's sacred fire, which, like the 
fire of honour and reverence, must never 
be allowed to die out in any land or in 
any age. 



" Talking to a young girl." 



VII 
HOW LIVIA WON THE BROOCH 

TT was the day before the public games in 
-■• Rome, in the year 123 b. c, and a tall 
man of magnificent appearance and strength 
was standing outside the Temple of Her- 
cules, talking to a young girl whose face 
bore some resemblance to his own. The 
people passing by looked at them, and said, 
half aloud, " There stands the gladiator 
Naevus. I wonder how he will bear himself 

fl 

in the Public Games on the morrow ? " 

And another man, who was talking eagerly 
with his companion, stopped when he caught 
sight of the gladiator (who was a well-knov»^n 
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figure in Rome), and said, in a loud voice, 
" That is the man I told you about, Fabricius. 
A fine fellow, is he not ? To-morrow he will 
fight with the new hero, Lucius. And, of 
course, he will be victorious, as usual. If he 
disappoints my hopes, I shall lose a great 
deal of money." 

" You have plenty to spare ! " laughed his 
friend, as they passed on together. 

The gladiator did not take the slightest 
notice of any remarks which were made 
about him ; indeed, it was doubtful whether 
he heard them, being engaged in earnest 
conversation with the young girl, his 
daughter. 

" Do not be anxious about me, Marcella," 

he said, seeing that the tears were falling 

from her eyes. " I shall be victorious, as I 

have always been, and then, child, I shall 

buy your freedom, together with my own, 
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and we shall leave Rome, and return to 
Sicily." 

" Nay, father," she answered, between her 
sobs, " I never doubted your strength, but 
my heart is full of fears for you ; and yet I 
am proud when I hear every one praising you. 
Last night my master Claudius gave a great 
banquet, and when I came to hand round the 
ewer of rose-water, I heard the guests say 
that Naevus was the strongest and finest 
gladiator that Rome had ever known. My 
master Claudius and two of the guests 
praised the new man Lucius, but the others 
would not hear a word in his favour." 

The gladiator smiled. 

"You shall be proud of me to-morrow, 
Marcella," he said. " I have just been offer- 
ing up my prayers to the god Hercules ; and 
in the name of Hercules I promise you, 

child, that I shall conquer the new man 
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Lucius, and that to-morrows combat shall 
be my last fight. So you may go home in 
peace. You look tired, child. Ah ! it is a 
bitter thing to be a slave ! But courage, 
Marcella ; a few days more of slavery, and 
ih^n we shall be free. For this end I have 
fought in the arena ; and this hope has given 
me strength and skill." 

She took from her neck a piece of fine 
cord, to which was attached a tiny stone. 
She put it in his great hand. 

" Father," she said pleadingly, " the Greek 
physician gave this to me. He told me it 
was an Eastern charm to keep the lives of 
those who wore it. Will you wear it on the 
morrow ? " 

He laughingly assented, and the two 

walked together as far as the Forum, where 

they parted. 

But Marcella was not proud any more ; 
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she was sad. She had had many a dream of 
freedom, but she would have gladly given up 
all chances of realising that dream, if only to 
feel that her father's life was not in danger. 
She would have gladly been a slave ten times 
over rather than that he should risk his life 
in those fearful contests. 

Marcella, who was a slave in the house of 
Claudius Flaccus, a great Roman noble, now 
hastened home to her duties. Her little 
mistress Livia, Claudius' only daughter, won- 
dered to see her looking so pale and sad. 

"Why, you should be glad like I am, 
Marcella," she cried, as she showed the slave- 
maiden the necklace of pearls that she had 
just finished stringing. "See, Marcella 1 I 
shall wear these, to-morrow when we go to 
the Circus Maximus. And what do you 
think ? My father has promised me a 

brooch of precious stones if the new gladi- 
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" You should be glad" 

ator, Lucius, is successful to-morrow. Oh, 

how I hope he will' be ! " 

Marcella tried to restrain her tears, but it 

was of no avail. She threw herself on the 

couch, and buried her face in the soft cush- 
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ions, and wept as if her heart would break. 
Her little mistress Livia bent over her, and 
tried to comfort her, 

" Marcella," she whispered, " it was unkind 
of me to say that. I forgot about your 
father. Please forgive me, Marcella, for I 
do love you, although you are only a slave. 
And I do not want the brooch ; I should 
not like to wear it now. Please, Marcella, 
do not cry any more." 

The slave raised her head and smiled 
through her tears. 

"You did not mean to be unkind, dear 

little mistress," she said, as she kissed the 

hand which had been caressing her own 

golden hair. " I am sure you did not mean 

to be unkind; but I am in great trouble, 

and I have just said 'Good-bye' to my 

father, and I can think of no one else 

but him. When those we love are in 
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danger we cannot help being anxious, can 
we ? " 

At that moment the curtains were drawn 
aside, and Claudius himself came into the 
beautiful apartment. Livia ran to greet 
him; she was a child of ten years old, 
bright and winning in her ways, in beauty 
and bearing every inch the child of a patri- 
cian. She was dressed in soft silk of dark 
purple. 

" I do not want the brooch," she said, 
as she put up her face to be kissed. " I 
want Marcella's father to be victorious 
to-morrow." 

Claudius frowned. 

" What has Marcella's father got to do 

with you, little one ? " he asked roughly. 

" Neither he nor she is anything to you, 

a patrician's daughter. Slaves both of them! 

Let me hear no more of them. And 
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as for the brooch, it shall be a handsome 



one." 



But when he had gone Livia turned to 
the slave and said, " I shall never wear that 
brooch, Marcella." 

So the day wore into the night, and all 
through the night Marcella lay awake, 
wondering what ' the morrow would bring 
forth. When at last she fell asleep she 
dreamed that she was in the Circus Maxi- 
mus watching her father, who was fighting 
with a new gladiator. She saw her father 
fall. She heard the cries of the populace. 
She herself, a girl of fourteen summers, 
sprang up to help him. And then she 
awoke. 

" Ah, it was only a dream ! " she cried, 
with a sigh of relief. " Father will win the 
fight to-morrow, and then he will buy his 
own freedom, and mine too." 
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It was a beautiful day for the Public 
Games. People had come from all parts 
of the country, and the streets of Rome 
were crowded with all manner of folk. 

The Aedile whose duty it was to arrange 
the Public Games had provided a very costly 
^entertainment, and great excitement pre- 
vailed everywhere to know the issue of the 
contest between the gladiators Naevus and 
Lucius. It was a wonderful sight to see 
the Circus Maximus crowded with the rich 
and luxurious patrician nobles and ladies 
and their retinues of slaves, and the poorer 
classes, all bent on amusing themselves 
on this great public festival. No doubt, 
amongst all those masses there were many 
anxious hearts, but none so anxious as that 
of the slave-girl Marcella. She sat behind 
her little mistress, eagerly expectant. At 

last a peal of trumpets and a clash of cym- 
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bals, accompanied by some wild kind of 
music, announced that the performance was 
about to begin. The folding-doors under 
the archway were flung open, and the 
gladiatoVs marched in slowly, two by two. 
In all the pride of their strength and bear- 
ing they walked once round the arena, and 
then they stepped aside to wait until their 
turn came. The performance began with 
some fights between animals ; for at the 
time of which we are speaking the Romans 
had learnt to love this cruel bloodshed, and 
had learnt to despise the less exciting, if 
more manly, trials of strength in which 
their ancestors had delighted. When this 
part of the cruel amusement was over the 
trumpets again sounded, and the gladiators 
made ready for their contest. Then it was 
that Marcella's heart beat wildly with fear. 

She saw her father advance together with 
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the other gladiator; she saw their swords 
flash ; she heard the people around her 
call out the name now of Naevus, and now 
of Lucius ; she heard some one near her 
say: • 

" He of the red scarf will prove the 
stronger. Mark my words." 

Marcella's father wore the red scarf. 

" Nay, nay," answered the speaker's com- 
panion. " He of the green scarf will win 
the day." 

It was all that Marcella could do to 
prevent herself from saying, " The gladiator 
with the red scarf will prove the stronger 
— he must prove the stronger." 

She sat spell-bound, watching for the 

event of the contest, which had now begun 

between the two in real earnest. The 

people encouraged now the ope and now 

the other. At this moment it seemed 
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probable that the new man, Lucius, would 
be the winner; at that moment the tide 
had turned in the favour of Naevus. But 
suddenly there was a loud cry, for Lucius 
had felled Naevus to the ground, and now 
stood over him with his sword ready for 
use, waiting to learn from the populace 
whether the favourite gladiator was to be 
spared or killed. 

The slave-girl Marcella had risen from 
her seat. 

"That is my father," she cried; "spare 
him — spare him ! " 

But no one heard her or noticed her, and 

the signal for mercy was not shown ; on 

the contrary, the thumbs of thousands of 

hands pointed upwards; and that meant 

that the vanquished man, who had been 

the hero of so many contests, having now 

failed of his accustomed valour, was to die. 
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So Lucius gave him a thrust with his 
sword, and he died while he was being 
carried away from the arena. 

"You have won your brooch, little 
daughter,'' laughed Claudius, as he bent 
over and fondled Livia's hair. " And it 
shall be a costly brooch, worthy of a 
patrician's daughter.'* 

But Livia's eyes were full of tears. 
" I could never wear it," she sobbed ; " I 
should always be thinking of Marcella's 
father." 

Poor Marcella! and she thought the 

little charm which he had worn for her 

sake would preserve his life. Ah! it was 

cruel to think that she would never see 

him again, and that all their hopes of 

freedom and their plans for the future had 

ended. Well might she weep. 

That was hundreds of years ago, you 
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know, but still the same story goes on, 
and all through the centuries sorrow comes 
to us, just as we think we are grasping 
happiness, and we have to be brave and 
bear that sorrow. But sometimes we are 
helped by friends, even as Livia helped 
Marcella. For she did help her; she loved 
her as a sister, and treated her as such. 
And as time went on the little patrician 
lady claimed a gift . from her father 
Claudius, a gift which was far more costly 
than any brooch — it was the freedom of 
the Sicilian slave Marcella, the gladiator's 
daughter. 
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VIII 
THE EVE OF CAESAR'S "TRIUMPH" 

I DA RES AY some of you have read 
about the battle of Pharsalia, which was 
fought between those two great Roman gen- 
erals, Pompey and Julius Caesar, and which 
ended in the total defeat of Pompey s army. 

It took place on the ninth of August, b. c. 
48, and in consequence of Caesar's victory 
he was nominated Dictator a second time. 
He did not return to Rome until the next 
year, when he was loaded with honours of 
all kinds, and allowed to enjoy a Triumph 
to celebrate the victories he had gained for 
Rome in Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and Africa. 

But this Triumph was not for his suc- 
cesses in the civil war; on the contrary he 
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wished to forgive all those who had taken 
part against him ; for cruelty did not belong 
to Caesar's nature. 

It was the evening before the great gen- 
eral's Triumph, and the Lady Rufina sat 
in her beautiful home, surrounded by all the 
luxuries which wealth and ease can give. 
But one treasure they could not give to the 
Lady Rufina — the dear ones she had loved 
and lost. The embroidery fell from her 
hands; and the tears from her eyes moist- 
ened the delicate work. The lamp yonder 
on the mosaic table gave but a sad light; 
it showed her to be of noble presence, 
though of sorrowful countenance. 

And well might she be sorrowful, for it 

was not long since she had lost her husband, 

who was killed in the battle of Pharsalia, 

fighting for Pompey. He had taken away 

with him his' young son of fifteen years, 
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Piso; and it was supposed that Piso had 
perished too. It was in vain that the Lady 
Rufina had entreated her husband to leave 
the brave young lad at home ; but Piso had 
a soldiers heart like his father's, and was 
eager to serve his first campaign. 

So he went, and the Lady Rufina sat 
alone in her sorrow, thinking of her two 
Roman soldiers, her strong brave husband 
and her young son, tender in years, though 
firm of form and feature — a Roman war- 
rior, every inch of him. She thought too 
of Julius Caesar, who had once been her hus- 
band's friend, and who, in the days gone by, 
had been an honoured guest in this very 
house. 

To-morrow all Rome would hail his name, 

and greet him with enthusiasm, celebrating 

his Triumph with gratitude to him for all 

the victories he had won in the Roman 
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name ; but the Lady Rufina would sit at 
home and weep. That would be her part 
in Cesar's Triumph. 

While she was thus musing, one of her 
hand-maidens came to tell her that a 
stranger, who was waiting without, wished 
to speak with her on an important matter. 

" Nay, Lydia," said the Lady Rufina, sadly. 
" I will see no one to-night. I wish to be 
alone." 

" But," persisted the girl eagerly, " I dare 
not give this message to the stranger. He 
looks like one born to be obeyed. When 
he spoke to me it seemed as though I must 
obey him." 

" Ah, Lydia," said the Lady Rufina, smil- 
ing kindly at her favourite hand-maiden, 
"you have a ready tongue! And you, too, 
like to be obeyed ! Well, you may show 
the stranger in." 
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The girl retired, and in a few minutes 
returned with the stranger, and * left him 
standing by the richly-damasked curtain. 
The Lady Rufina rose from her couch, and 
came towards him with her stately grace. 

" What is it you wish of me ? " she asked. 

He made no answer, but threw aside his 
cloak, and raised his head and looked at 
her. And she saw that the great Roman 
general, Julius Caesar, stood before her. She 
turned from him, and covered her face with 
her hands. 

" Why do you come here ? " she said sadly. 

" Is it not enough for you that all Rome hails 

you as its hero ? Must you play the victor 

to me, who have lost all that I held dear — 

husband and son, and such a young son, full 

of promise and hope ? Of what value is 

my life to me now?" 

" No one loved your husband more than I 
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did," answered the Dictator gravely ; " it 
was a sad day for both of us when we dis- 
agreed. For I loved him, Lady Rufina : as 
boys we had played together, and as young 
men we had fought side by side for Rome. 
One could not forget that. The battle of 
Pharsalia brought much honour to me, but 
it brought sorrow too. You must not turn 
from me as though I had been a secret 
foe, a mean traitor. We fought in fair and 
open war, and he fell. Caesar's Triumph to- 
morrow will have somewhat of mourning 
m it. 

The Lady Rufina listened to his sad 
words, and felt that he was speaking from 
his heart, and she held her hand out to her 
guest of former and happier days. When 
the great Dictator chose, his manner was 
convincing; and he, the orator, poet, gen- 
eral, who had led men to victory, knew how 
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to speak kind words of comfort and wisdom 
to this sorrowing woman. 

" Your husband died fighting for what he 
thought right," he said. " That was a noble 
thing to do. You must remember to be 
proud." 

" But my young son } " said she. ** I have 
no news of him — they say he perished too 
— alas ! " 

Caesar's stern face relaxed, and a smile 
came over his open countenance. 

" Sorrow is hard to bear," he said gently, 
"but there is something harder than that, 
sometimes. Can you bear it, think you ? " 

She looked up quickly, and seeing the 
smile on his face, wondered what he could 
mean. She had told him her grief, and he 
smiled. Ah, that was like a conqueror, flushed 
with success; success is thoughtless some- 
times. 
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" Can you bear it, think you ? " he asked 
again, and before she had time to answer he 
had flung aside the curtain. Some one 
rushed into the apartment and knelt down 
by the Lady Rufina's side ; some one threw 
his arms around her neck, and called her 
by the old endearing names, which she had 
been repeating these many months, these 
many weary months, and which she had 
thought never to hear again from those 
loved lips. 

And the Lady Rufina clasped her young 
son Piso to her heart. 

The Dictator stood at the farther end of 

the room, and erect, with arms folded and 

eyes moistened, watched the meeting of 

mother and son. He looked at the lad of 

fifteen years, whose courage in the field had 

been something to honour and admire ; he 

looked at the eager boyish face, the fair hair, 
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and the strong stature, and he was proud 
that Rome should have such a worthy son. 
He said to himself that his Triumph on the 
morrow would be all the more glorious to 
him because he had saved this boy's life, 
and brought him safely home. That was 
a nobler thing to do than to lead armies 
against the foe. 

As he stood there in the dim light he 
made a solemn vow that he would be a 
friend and a father to this young lad, whose 
pluck and endurance had won his heart. 
And then he raised his cloak, which had 
fallen to the ground, and prepared to steal 
away unobserved. 

But the Lady Rufina put her hand on his 
arm, and detained him. 

" Noble Caesar," she said gently, " how can 
I find words to thank you for giving me 
back my son ? Tell me what I may do to 
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show my gratitude. Tell me what he may 
do." 

Caesar laid his hand on the boy's head. 

" Let him grow up a glory to his mother, 
an honour to the memory of his father, a 
strength and help to the State, and then 
Caesar will have been repaid indeed." 

And Piso promised by the memory of his 
father, Caesar's friend in the days of old. 

Then Caesar told the Lady Rufina how 
he had heard of Piso's dauntless pluck, and 
how, when the boy was taken prisoner, he 
had sent for him, and learnt that he was 
his old friend's son. And so he had par- 
doned him, because of his father, and 
because of himself, and because of the 
Lady Rufina. 

Do you know, when I read of Julius Caesar, 

and his brilliant victories in many lands 

and over many nations, and of his splendid 
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Triumphs celebrated on his return to Rome, 
and of the public thanksgiving decreed in 
his honour, my mind wanders to the dimly- 
lighted apartment in the Lady Rufina's 
home, where the great Dictator gave back 
to her that which she most wished to have 
— her young soldier-son Piso. 

I think this was the loveliest part of 
Caesar's Triumph. 
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HOW PHIDIAS HELPED THE 
IMAGE-MAKER 

DURING the time when Pericles was at 
the head of the state at Athens he 
spared no pains and no money to make the 
city beautiful. He himself was a lover and 
patron of the arts, and he was determined 
that Athens should become the very centre 
of art and refinement, and that she should 
have splendid public buildings and splendid 
sculptures and paintings. So he gathered 
around him all the great sculptors and 
painters, and set them to work to carry out 
his ambitious plans ; and some of you know 

that the "Age of Pericles" is still spoken of 
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as an age in which art advanced towards and 
attained to a marvellous perfection. 

On the Acropolis^ or Citadel of Athens, 
rose the magnificent Temple of Athena, 
called the Parthenon^ built under the direc- 
tion of Phidias, the most celebrated sculptor 
of that time, who adorned it with many of 
his works, and especially with the huge 
statue of Athena in ivory, forty-seven feet in 
height. The Acropolis was also enriched 
with another figure of Athena in bronze — 
also the work of Phidias. 

This statue was called the "Athena Prom- 
achus " : that is " The Defender." If you 
turn to your Grecian History you will find a 
full description of the Parthenon and the 
other temples of the gods and heroes and 
guardian deities of the city. But I want to 
tell you something about Phidias himself, 

and little Iris, an image-maker's daughter. 
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It was in the year 450 b. c, in the early 
summer, and Phidias, who had been working 
all the day, strolled quietly along the streets 
of Athens. 

As he passed by the Agora (or market- 
place), he chanced to look up, and he saw a 
young girl of about thirteen years sitting 
near him. Her face was of the purest 
beauty ; her head was gracefully poised on 
her shoulders; her expression was sadness 
itself. She looked poor and in distress. 
She came forward and begged for help ; and 
there was something in her manner, as well 
as in her face, which made Phidias pause and 
listen to her. 

" My father lies ill," she said plaintively, 
"and he cannot do his work, and so we can 
get no food : nothing to make him well and 
strong again. If I could only do his work 

for him I should not mind; and then I 
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" Is it not wonderful," she said, " to take 
the clay and work it into forms ? Not every- 
one could do that — could you do it ? " 

Phidias laughed. 

" Perhaps not so well as your father," he 
answered kindly. " Still, I can do it." 

A sudden thought struck Iris. 

" Perhaps you would help father ? " she 
said eagerly. " Ah ! but I ought not to have 
said that." 

" Perhaps I can help him," replied Phidias 
good-naturedly. "Any way, take me to 
him." 

She led him through some side streets 
into the poorest parts of the city, and 
stopped before a little window, where a few 
roughly-wrought images and vases were ex- 
posed to view. She beckoned to him to fol- 
low her, and opening the door, crept gently 
into a room which served as their workshop 
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and dwelling-place. Phidias saw a man 
stretched out on a couch at the farther end 
of the room, near a bench where many images 
and pots of all sorts lay unfinished. 

" This is our home," whispered Iris proudly, 
" and that is my father yonder.'' 

The image-maker looked up and called 
for Iris. 

" I am so faint, child," he murmured. " If 
I could only become strong again I could 
get back to my work. It is so* hard to lie 
here and die." 

Phidias bent over him. 

"You shall not die," he said, "if money 
can do you any good. I met your little 
daughter, and she told me that you were an 
image-maker; and that interested me, be- 
cause I, too, can make images, though per- 
haps not as well as you. Still, I thought I 

should like to come and see you and help 
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you ; and if you will let me, I will try and 
make a few images for you, so that your 
daughter may go out and sell them, and 
bring you home money. And meanwhile, 
she shall fetch you some food to nourish you." 

Then he turned to Iris, and putting some 
coins into her hands bade her go out and 
bring what she thought fit. She did not 
know how to thank him, but hurried away 
on her glad errand, and Phidias talked 
kindly to his fellow-worker, and then, throw- 
ing aside his cloak, sat down at the bench 
and busied himself with modelling the clay. 

It was so different from his ordinary work 
that he could not help smiling. 

" This is rather easier," he thought to him- 
self, " than carving from the marble a statue 
of Athena. What a strange occupation ! " 
Nevertheless, he was so interested in model- 
ling the quaint little images that he did not 
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perceive that Iris had returned, until he 
looked up, and saw her standing near him, 
watching him with wonder, which she could 
not conceal. 

" Oh, how clever I " she cried. " Father, if 
you could only see what he is doing ! " 

" Nay, child," said the sculptor, laughing ; 
" get your father his food, and leave me to 
my work. I am going to model a little 
image of the goddess Athena, for I think 
the folk will like to buy that, since that rogue 
Phidias has set up his statue of her in the 
Parthenon." 

"Phidias, the prince of sculptors!" said 
the image-maker. " May the gods preserve 
his life; for he is the greatest glory of all 
Athens ! " 

" Ay," said Iris, as she prepared her father's 

food, "that is what we all call him — the 

greatest glory of all Athens." 
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" We think of him," said Aristaeus, feebly, 
"and that helps us in our work. Yes, it 
helps even us poor image-makers. When 
I saw the beautiful Athena I came home 
cheered and encouraged. May Phidias be 
watched over and blessed all his life ! " 

The tears came into the eyes of Phidias as 

he bent over his work ; it was a pleasure to 

him to think that his fame had gained for 

him a resting-place of love and gratitude in 

the hearts of the poorest citizens of Athens. 

He valued this tribute of the image-maker 

far more than the praises of the rich and 

great. Before he left, he saw that both 

father and daughter were much refreshed by 

the food which his bounty had given to 

them, and he bade Aristaeus be of good 

cheer, because he would surely regain his 

health and strength. 

" And because you love your art," he said, 
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" I shall be a friend to you and help you. 
And I shall come again to-morrow and do 
some more work for you — that is to say, if 
you approve of what I have already done ; 
and then Iris will be able to go out and sell 
the figures." 

He hastened away before they were able 
to thank him, and he left them wondering 
who this new friend could be. They talked 
of him for a long time, of his kindness and 
his skill ; and Aristseus dreamt that night 
about the stranger who had come to work 
for him. 

The next day Phidias came again, and 
took his place at the image-maker's bench, 
just as if he were always accustomed to sit 
there. Aristieus, who was better, watched 
him curiously, but asked no questions. 

But Iris said to him : " My father and I 

talk of you, and wonder who you are." 
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Phidias laughed. 

" Perhaps I shall tell you some day," he 
answered. " There, child, what do you think 
of that little vase ? When it is baked it will 
be a pretty thing." 

As the days went on, the image-maker re- 
covered his strength; and meanwhile Phidias 
had filled the little shop with daintily-wrought 
images and graceful vases, such as had never 
been seen there before. 

One evening, when Aristaeus was stand- 
ing leaning against Iris, and admiring the 
stranger's work, the door opened and Phidias 
came in. 

" What, friend," he said cheerily, " you are 
better to-night, I see ! " 

" Last night," said Aristaeus, " I dreamt 

that the friend who had held out a brother's 

hand to me and helped me in my trouble was 

the great Phidias himself. It did not seem 
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wonderful to me, for only the great do such 
things as you have done for me. You must 
be great." 

"1 do not know about that," said the 
sculptor, smiling, " and after all, I have not 
done so much for you. I have only helped 
a brother- work man ; for I am an image-maker 
too — and my name is Phidias." 

Then Aristsus bent down and reverently 
kissed the great sculptor's hands. 

" I cannot find words with which to thank 
you," he murmured, " but I shall pray to the 
gods night and day that they will for ever 
bless Phidias, and keep his fame pure, and 
his hands strong to fashion forms of beauty. 
And this I know well: that he will always 
have a resting-place of love and gratitude in 
the poor image-maker's heart." 

And Phidias went on his way, tenfold 
richer and happier for the image-maker's 
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words. For there is something lovelier than 
fame and wealth, my children: it is the 
opportunity of giving the best of one's self 
and the best of one's powers to aid those 
of our fellow-workers who need our active 
help. 
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A TRUE SPARTAN HEART 

1 N times of war the Spartan women used 
* to say to their husbands and sons, " Re- 
turn with your shield, or on it," — mean- 
ing that they must either conquer or die. 
There was no affection or indulgence shown 
towards the warriors who survived a defeat ; 
for loyalty to the State was thought of more 
account than personal loss, and he who had 
not died striking his last blow for Sparta 
was deemed unworthy of remembrance, and 
could expect no mercy from those who had 
' ' ' id sent him to the battle-field 
or die." 

is how the Spartans felt about 
i ; and you can imagine their 



" spoke harshly to poor lone." 
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indignation as well as their dismay when, in 
the year 371 b. c, news reached Sparta that 
their army had been defeated at the battle of 
Leuctra by the Boeotians, a rival Grecian 
state, and that three hundred men had saved 
their lives in flight. The news was brought 
just when some great festival was being cele- 
brated in the city. The Ephors (or gover- 
nors) commanded the names of the slain to 
be made known to their relatives, and the 
women were forbidden to mourn. But the 
mother of Eucrates could not help mourning, 
and her neighbours said amongst themselves > 

" Why should she be sorrowful } Her son 
has died bravely. It is not as though he 
were among those who have disgraced them- 
selves by surviving." 

And others said : " Ah, we always knew 

that the mother of Eucrates had not a true 

Spartan heart." 
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nan Phidon came in to see her, 
ler spinning and weeping. He 
item old man, a Spartan, every 
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inch of him, and he spoke harshly to poor 

lone, who was mourning for her son. 

"Are you not ashamed of your tears?" 

he asked. " Surely I have more cause for 

tears than you; my grandson Callias is 

not amongst the slain, but your brave son 

Eucrates has died like a hero. Callias has 

brought dishonour and shame on all his 

family. How can I meet him ? What can 

I say to him? Nay, I will not look upon 

his face, and I will not speak to him. His 

father was the glory of my life, and he is the 

very dishonour of it. The gods have been 

cruel to me in my old age; but they have 

been kind to you, lone, for death came to 

Eucrates with honour; but Callias turned 

and fled, choosing to live with dishonour. 

His father won the crown of wild olive in 

the Olympic games, and earned the right of 

fighting by the king's side, and died there ; 
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and I was proud of him. But woe is me 
that I cannot be proud of my CalHas ! " 

lone stopped spinning, and tried to com- 
fort the old man Phidon, whom she had known 
all her life. Her son Eucrates and this very 
Callias had been friends together ever since 
they were children ; and in the days gone 
by, Phidon and lone's father had fought side 
by side for Sparta. 

" May be, Phidon," she said, " the gods 
have spared Callias and his comrades so 
that they may yet serve Sparta, and help her 
to triumph over her enemies. You tell me 
I must not grieve for Eucrates ; but I would 
give worlds to have the chance of looking 
once more on his dear face." 

" You must not say that," he answered 

sternly. " Be thankful that the gods have 

not sent you shame and dishonour ! " 

And whenever he found her grieving he re- 
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proached her in his own stern way; but if 
any one spoke of her, and blamed her for 
her want of enthusiasm for the State, Phidon 
always said : 

" Let her be, let her be — the gods have 
not made us all alike." 

He used to go and sit with her when she 
was spinning, and then she would speak to 
him of Callias, and urge him to greet the 
lad kindly on his return. 

" You must pardon him, Phidon," she said 
eagerly. " May be he will live to do great 
things for Sparta." 

But the old man said proudly: " Nay, 
lone, never a word will I spea,k to Callias 
again." 

And it was all in vain that lone pleaded 
for the friend of Eucrates. 

She had a curious dream one night ; she 

dreamed that King Agesilaus was willing to 
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pardon all those three hundred soldiers who 
had fled from the field of Leuctra ; but that 
Phidon interposed, and standing up in the 
Public Assembly, gave his vote against the 
pardon. 

" My own grandson is one of the sur- 
vivors," he cried. "Sparta may pardon him, 
but / never will ! " 

The next day she told her dream to 
Phidon, and she told him how she had 
seemed to see Callias standing lonely and 
forsaken, the only one of the three hundred 
survivors who had not been greeted kindly. 
She went forward to speak a few words to 
him, because he had been the friend of 
Eucrates — and then she awoke. She told 
Phidon all this, and the old man's heart was 
softened at last. 

" I will greet Callias," he said. " as though 

u„ — ^onour to me, not a dishonour." 
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lone was glad to have triumphed at last. 
You can imagine how astonished she was 
when in two or three days' time a decree 
was proposed by the king, and passed in the 
Assembly, to the effect that all those who 
had fled from the field of Leuctra were to 
be pardoned and received home without any 
dishonour. 

Ordinarily, all survivors of a defeat were 
subject to penalties of civil offence ; and so 
this was quite an unusual proceeding, but 
no doubt it was thought dangerous to take 
stern measures against such a large number 
of Spartan citizens. Well, whatever the 
reason was, there were many glad hearts in 
Sparta that day, and old Phidon himself con- 
fessed to lone that he longed to see Callias 
once more. 

"For I must needs forgive him, lone," he 

said, " since Sparta has forgiven him ; but I 
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" The defeat of the Spartan army," 

would rather he had fallen by Eucrates' side. 
That would have been my glory." 

As soon as news had come of the defeat 
"' '*-" '^ — -tan army, the whole remaining 
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military force of Sparta was sent to the 
rescue, and after some time returned to 
Sparta, bringing back the survivors from 
the disastrous field of Leuctra. 

Then Spartan hearts were softened, and 
mothers, wives, and sisters stood waiting to 
greet those whom the gods had spared. But 
lone sat at home spinning. 

Suddenly the door opened, and Phidon 
came in. His face was strangely troubled. 

" Callias is not amongst them," he said. 
" I have asked for him, and no one knows. 
Could there have been some mistake, I 
wonder ? " 

At that moment there came a loud knock 
at the door, and lone opened it to Timotheus, 
a neighbour's son. 

" Greetings to the mother of Eucrates," he 
said, as he stood before lone. " I am from 

Leuctra. I saw Eucrates fighting in the 
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thickest of the fray. I saw him fall ; and 
there fell another by his side, fighting as 
gallantly as he — his comrade in death as 
well as in life." 

" And who was that ? " asked lone, whose 
hands were clasped eagerly together. 

" It was Callias," answered the young man. 
" Farewell ; I must go and seek Phidon, to 
tell him." 

But Phidon rose up, and there was a smile 
of triumph on his face. 

" Phidon has heard the news," he said, 
"and he thanks the gods for this crowning 
mercy. For though he would fain have seen 
the face of his graadson once more, there 
was something dearer to him than the 
face of Callias — it was the honour of 
Callias!" 

Then turning to lone, he said : " We can 

think of them together, lone, and honour 
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their memory. Come, now, you must smile 
through your tears." 

And lone, caught with Phidon's enthu- 
siasm, smiled through her tears. That was 
the true Spartan tribute to the heroes of 
Leuctra. 



You see, the Spartans would not admit of 
despair in their lives; they believed that 
while there was yet strength in the body, 
there must needs be hope in the heart that 
the victory would be won. And so it was the 
duty of a true Spartan to fight and conquer 
and live, or to die, striving to conquer to the 
very last, with no thought of any possibility 
of failure. 

What do you think about this grand old 
Spartan code of honour ? — Do you not think 
that we ourselves may find something helpful 
in it ? 
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XI 
THE GARLAND OF WILD OLIVE 

NO doubt you have read about the four 
great Grecian festivals of the Olym- 
pic, Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean garnes. 
The latter two were celebrated once in two 
years : the Nemean in honour of Jove, and 
the Isthmian in honour of Poseidon. 

The Pythian games took place every third 

year, and were second in importance only 

to the great Olympic festival. The games 

consisted of horse-races and chariot-races 

with four full-grown horses, wrestling, box- 

and other gymnastics. 

ic games were celebrated every 

,d the interval which elapsed 
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between each celebration was called an 
Olympiad ; and during the month in which 
the festival took place all hostilities were 
suspended throughout Greece. The terri- 
tory of Elis, where the festival was con- 
ducted, was considered sacred during that 
period 

These festivals were not supposed to have 
any important influence in Greece ; but you 
can see that they were very helpful in 
making all the different Grecians feel that 
they were, after all, one and the same nation, 
whether they were citizens of Athens, or 
Sparta, or Corinth, or Thebes, and that 
they were bound together by the same 
sympathies and the same pleasures. 

Moreover, the frequent occurrence of 

these festivals kept this remembrance well 

before them, and the gathering of so vast 

an assembly of persons from every part of 
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Greece gave opportunities to all branches 
of trade and art. 

The greatest festival was, as we said, that 
of the Olympic games ; the only prize given 
to the conqueror was a garland of wild olive, 
but this was considered by all the Grecians 
to be the most precious possession which 
the heart could desire. 

Sometimes the statue of the conqueror 
was erected in the sacred grove of Olympia, 
and he received every honour from his 
family and his fellow citizens. He was 
generally freed from the burden of paying 
taxes, and was entitled to a front seat at 
all the public games. 

A Spartan victor was allowed the privi- 
lege of fighting by the king's side on the 
field of battle; and an Athenian victor re- 
ceived a prize of five hundred drachmas 

(a drachma was worth gf d.). 
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One special feature of all the festivities 
was that every one was considered equal; 
and the game was open to every Greek, no 
matter what his rank or what his country. 

It was in the year 400 b. c, three or 

four days before the Olympic festival. The 

young girl Althea, who had been ailing for 

many weeks now, was resting in her poor 

home in Athens, where she lived together 

with her brother Meletus, a leather-seller. 

They were all in all to each other, these 

two; and Meletus tended his sister with 

more than the care that a mother could 

bestow. His work for the day was done; 

he was sitting by her side telling her as 

usual all that had befallen him, and how 

he had listened to the great philosopher 

Socrates, who stood in the market-place 

speaking brave and noble words of truth 

and wisdom. Althea always loved to know 
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about that Socrates, who seemed to be 
so much to Meletus, and to give him 
courage and strength in life's battle. 

"When you are well again, Althea," he 
said, " you must come with me and listen 
to him. But you are not strong yet; and 
I do not like to leave you to go to Ells 
and take part in the festival." 

" Nay, but you must go ! " cried Althea 
eagerly, as she looked proudly at her strong 
brother ; " you must go and bring back the 
garland of wild oHve, and then I shall be 
so proud and happy. And as for leaving 
me alone, why, the neighbours will come 
in and see me ; and you know that the 
lamp-maker's wife has always been kind 
to me." 

So she persuaded him to go; and the 
next day he journeyed with all the crowds 
whn wptit from Athens to be present at 
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the greatest of the festivals. Meletus was 
to take part in various trials of strength 
and skill, and it was thought by his com- 
rades that he would have as good a chance 
as any one who might enter the lists. 

It was a wonderful sight to see that vast 
assembly at Elis: Grecians from all parts, 
and representatives from the different cities, 
all of them in costly attire as befitted their 
rank and station. Crowds upon crowds of 
spectators watched the games; and the ex- 
citement which they showed in each contest 
was something wonderful. The horses, too, 
taking part in the races were just as excited 
as any of the riders or spectators. 

" I believe the four white horses yoked 
to that chariot will win ! " cried an old 
Athenian to his neighbour. 

" Nay," cried the other, " I pledge my life 

on the four chestnuts belonging to the rich 
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Pasion. See how they dart forward eagerly ! 
One would think they would overturn the 
chariot" 

" Nay, I am still for the four white 
horses!" cried the other. 

And suddenly the signal to stop had 
sounded, and the four whites had won the 
race, and now walked proudly round the cir- 
cus, whilst the people greeted the conqueror 
with deafening applause. 

At last it came to the turn of Meletus; 
and* you can imagine how eager he was to 
acquit himself gallantly. A great number 
of aspirants entered for the Pentathlon {liter- 
ally, pente, five; athlon, a contest), which 
included jumping, running, quoits, the jave- 
lin, and wrestling. There were several Spar- 
tans of overwhelming stature, and a Theban 
giant, whose appearance alone might have 
frightened any ordinary man. 
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But Meletus had made up his mind to con- 
quer, and he was not frightened of anybody 
or anything. The spectators soon marked 
him out, and took an interest in him, and 
applauded him enthusiastically when he ex- 
celled all the others, first in the jumping and 
then in the running. People asked of each 
other who the fair strong young man was ; and 
the answer went all round that he was a 
poor leather-seller of Athens; no one of 
any consequence or repute. But that did not 
matter. 

" He will win the garland of wild olive," 
they said to each other. " That Theban 
giant is nowhere beside him." 

And he won it. He stood there and heard 
his name proclaimed as victor, before assem- 
bled Hellas ; and his heart was full of pride 
and gladness, for he could have desired no 
greater honour than this which he had now 
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won. . Such a person was considered to have 
conferred everlasting glory upon his rela- 
tions; and although Meletus was only a poor 
leather-seller, and had only his suffering little 
sister Althea to love in the whole worid, he 
knew that no one could be prouder of him 
than she would be, since all her thoughts 
and all her life were bound up with his. 

Meanwhile Althea had been lying at home 
ill and anxious. She was more ill than she 
had let Meletus know; for she would not on 
any account have allowed him to stop at 
home for her sake. The lamp-maker's wife 
came in to see her and nurse her, and kept 
whispering to her kindly: 

" Never fear, child — Meletus will come 
home bringing the garland of wild olive. 
You must not lose heart about yourself; you 
will live to greet him and be proud of him all 
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But she said to the neighbours who in- 
quired after Althea: 

" The child is sinking, and unless Meletus 
comes home quickly, she will not be able to 
greet him, or to see the garland of wild olive 
which he has promised to bring with him." 

She told this to Socrates himself, who 
being one of the poor, knew all these poor 
workers. He asked who the little Althea 
was ; and learning that she was the sister of 
Meletus the leather-seller, one of his favour- 
ite pupils and listeners, he went in to see the 
child, and spoke kind words to her. 

" Meletus will come back conqueror," he 

said to her many times. " He will bring you 

the garland of wild olive, and you will be 

proud; but even if he does not bring you 

that, you may still be proud of him, for he 

leads a brave life, doing his work with all 

his might, keeping his heart pure and his 
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thoughts fixed on whatever is noble. You 
may well be proud of that, child." 

And Althea smiled at his kind words, and 
remembered them when Socrates had gone. 
She longed for Meletus to return just to see 
him once more, and to tell him how she had 
thought of him, and how the great teacher 
had spoken to her and bidden her take com- 
fort and hope. 

She wanted to tell him all this — but she 
was so ill and he was so long in coming. 
And the hours dragged. The lamp-maker's 
wife shook her head gravely as she looked at 
the child. 

" If Meletus does not come to-day," she 
thought, "perhaps he will be too late." 

But he came that very evening. His fel- 
low-citizens went to meet and greet him as 
he came into the city, for he was worthy of 
every honour, since he bore with him the 
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garland of wild olive. There was no one in 
Athens prouder or gladder than Meletus; 
but he hastened away from the greetings 
which overpowered him, and went to his 
home. He was received by the lamp- 
maker's wife, who whispered to him: 

" Thank the gods you have come, Meletus 
— hush ! go in gently. Althea is ill — we 
thought she might not live to see you." 

But he knelt by her side, and her little 
head rested on his arm, and he showed her 
the garland of wild olive, and she heard his 
dear voice and smiled to hear it. It seemed 
to call her back to life and strength. 

" I am so proud," she murmured : " but if 
you had not won the garland I should have 
been proud all the same." 

Now whether the garland had anything to 

do with it or not, I do not pretend to say ; 

but Althea became wonderfully better as the 
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days went on, and the lamp-maker's wife was 
astonished to see her regain her strength and 
health. She used to say to Meletus that it 
was all through the garland of wild olive ; 
but I am not so sure about that. I like to 
think it was the magic of love, which then, 
as now, gives each one of us fresh life and 
hope. When strength is failing, and hope 
is fading, there is surely no magic more potent 
than the magic of love. 
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XII 
THE SUNBEAM OF THE TOWER 

THE old white-haired prisoner in the 
tower had long since given up all 
thoughts of release. He had offended Queen 
Elizabeth far too severely ever to hope for 
pardon; for he had taken up the cause of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and had been amongst 
the foremost of those who tried to place her 
upon the throne of England. 

Well, it was for the sake of this queen that 
the old white-haired prisoner lay languishing 
in the tower. 

All the day long and all the night through 
he thought of those he loved, and grieved 
because he might not see them and hear 
their dear voices. 
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There was his daughter, a gentle stately 
lady, and her son Jamie, a brave, fair-haired 
boy, whom every one loved, and little Mary, 
a queen in her own little childish way — 
bonnie wee Mary, who sat on his knee and 
sang to him snatches of sweet Scottish melo- 
dies, and threw her arms around him, telling 
him again and again how she loved him. 

Ah! if he could only hear those tunes 
just for once — if he could only hold her in 
his arms for a few short minutes and kiss her 
little face ! But he only heard her and saw 
her in his dreams — those long day-dreams 
and those long night-dreams. But he often 
spoke of her to the gaoler's little daughter 
Joyce, who loved him, and used to coax her 
father to let her spend an hour or so with 
the white-haired prisoner. 

" You can turn the key on me too, father," 

she said pleadingly. " I sha'n't be afraid." 
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And her father could not refuse her. 
And so it came about that little Joyce and 
David McLachan formed a great friendship. 

Sometimes she brought her work with her 
and listened to his stories about Jamie and 
Mary. He called her his " Sunbeam." He 
looked for her every day, just as we look for 
the golden sun. One week she was ill, and 
all that week seemed to him longer than a 
century, he thought. He was so grateful to 
see her dear little face again. 

"Sunbeam," he said, "the weather has 
been so cloudy without you. See, I Ve kept 
the flower you sent me when you could not 
come yourself. But even flowers do not get 
on well without the sun. As for myself, I 
am very weary." 

" Oh ! " she said, as she took his hand and 
held it in her own tiny hands, " you 're look- 
ing ill, and very, very sad. How I wish I 
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were the great queen, and could let you 
go free, back again to Jamie and bonnie 
Mary. It must be a grand thing to be a 
queen, and be able to do good to just whom 
one likes. Perhaps if the queen knew you 
were here she would come and open the 
prison door herself." 

" She knows only too well that I am here. 
Sunbeam," answered the old man sadly. 

"She can't know how you long to see 
Jamie and Mary. If one could only tell her ! " 
said Sunbeam. 

"If one could only tell her!" murmured 
the white-haired prisoner. " But she would 
not heed." 

" Then she 's not kind ? " asked Sunbeam, 

her face anxious and troubled, for she had a 

loyal little heart, and believed that Queen 

Bess was grand and noble. 

David McLachan made no answer, but 
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she asked him again, and he laid his hand 
on her head, and said gently: 

" Maybe she is kind to those who serve 
her well and faithfully, little Sunbeam. But 
you see I did not serve her well, for she was 
not my queen. I loved the other queen — 
poor Queen Mary. You know about her." 

"Yes," answered Sunbeam, putting her 
finger to her mouth ; " but I must not speak 
of her. Father says I must not mention 
her name. Poor queen, she was so beautiful, 
was n't she ? " 

" So gracious and so beautiful ! " said the 
old prisoner, his face brightening at the very 
thought of the sovereign lady for whom so 
many had given up both life and liberty. 

And many a tale he could tell of the 
beautiful Scottish queen; and Sunbeam, in 
spite of herself, loved to listen, and, listen- 
ing, learnt to wonder how it was that good 
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Queen Bess had suffered the gentle lady to 
die so pitifully. 

She was always thinking about him, and 
Jamie, and Mary, and sometimes she hummed 
to herself a snatch of melody which he had 
taught her. And once her father heard 
her. 

" What art thou singing, Joyce? " he asked 
gruffly. "Some Scottish twang? Fie, fie, 
Joyce I Is n't English good enough for thee, 
child ? Take care of thy tongue and voice, 
or else I dare not let thee through to thy 
old friend Dost thou hear ? " 

So after this she learnt to be careful ; but 
often she said to her father : 

" Dear father, I am sure that if good 

Queen Bess knew how unhappy the dear 

old Scottish prisoner was, she would let him 

go free." 

Her father smiled at his little girl. 
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"Suppose thou wert to tell her majesty, 
Joyce ? " he said laughing, as he stooped 
down and kissed the little maiden. " What 
think'st thou the queen would say to thee ? " 

"One does not see the queen, one may 
not speak to her," said Joyce, mournfully. 

"Thou art right, child," he answered. 
" The queen hath not ears for such as thee 
or me." 



But all that night Joyce dreamed that she 
was telling Queen Elizabeth about old 
David McLachan, and the queen said many 
^ kind things to her, and promised to forgive 

him. 

Then she awoke and found it was only a 
dream. 

So the days passed away, and everything 

went on much the same as usual in the 

great Tower. But David McLachan's face 

grew sadder and his voice feebler, and Sun- 
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beam's heart was full of distress for her 
friend. 

One morning the news was spread about 
that the Queen and the court were coming 
to pay a royal visit to the Tower, and every- 
one was in a state of great excitement. 

But no one — not even the Constable 
himself — was as anxious and excited as our 
little Joyce. 

" The Queen is coming to-morrow," she 
said to herself, " and I shall see her. I hope 
I shall be brave — just as I was in my 
dream. But it is easier to be brave in one's 
dream than when one is awake." 

The sun glistened on the water as the 

royal barge came up the Thames bearing 

the sovereign lady in all her splendour and 

magnificence, and her gaily dressed courtiers 

and ladies of honour, and her royal guard, 

and her musicians making sweet strains on 
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their viols, and her heralds ready at a given 
sign to trumpet forth the Queen's arrival; 
although that indeed was scarcely necessary, 
for there stood the Constable and a brave 
army of soldiers waiting to receive her, and 
the good citizens flocked from all parts to 
raise a cry of welcome for good Queen Bess, 
whom they loved to see and to honour when 
she came amongst them. They were proud 
of their Queen; they loved her grandeur 
and her glittering train of courtiers. 

As for the lady herself, she was in her 
most gracious mood. Clad in a magnificent 
robe of richest silk, studded with many gems, 
a stiff vast ruff, according to the fashion of 
those times, and a train borne by six fair- 
haired pages, sons of great noblemen of the 
land, she passed along, smiling graciously to 
her people; the gallant Earl of Essex on her 

right side, her faithful friend and councillor, 
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the Lord Burleigh on her left, and behind 
her a brilliant company of ladies and gentle- 
men of the Court. Thus conducted, she 
entered the Tower, and proceeded to the 
royal apartments ; and as she was ascending 
a magnificent flight of' steps in the White 
Tower her eye was caught by the sight of a 
child who was timidly approaching her. 
There was something in Joyce's little face 
and figure which no one could resist, not 
even the great Queen herself. 

She turned to the Constable, and, looking 
towards Sunbeam, said: 

" Who is this child, and how comes she 
here ? " 

" Indeed, your Majesty, I scarcely know," 
he answered, looking distressed, and mak- 
ing a sign for the attendants to remove 
her. 

But the Queen said : 
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"Nay, let her be — ^she. seems to want to 
see me. Why should she not ? " 

She beckoned to Joyce, who knelt down 
and kissed the hand kindly held out to 
her. 

It was a pretty and a gracious sight to see 
the royal lady in all her royalty smiling 
down on the little kneeling figure — a lass 
with fair hair, and clad in a simple brown 
frock, with a clean white ruff around her 
tiny neck. 

"What is it you want with me, little 
one?" asked the Queen graciously. 

" Dear ^ Queen," answered Joyce bravely, 
" may I ask something of you ? " 

" Speak to me," answered Elisabeth, " and 
do not be fearful of me, for there is nothing 
to fear." 

" No," said Joyce, smiling gratefully, " I 

am sure there is nothing to fear." 
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"You may pass on, my lords," said the 
Queen, turning to them, and they passed on, 
not daring to look behind them, but wonder- 
ing what this little girl could want with the 
Queen. 

" Dear Queen," said Joyce, looking frankly 

into her face, " there is an old prisoner here . 

who is so sad and ill, and I love him very 

much. I am sure if you knew how unhappy 

he was you would forgive him. He cries 

for Jamie and Mary, his little grandchildren ; 

and is n't it sad for him that he can't see 

them ? He is such an old, old, white-haired 

man. I know you would love him if you 

saw him. I 'm sure you would. And, dear 

Queen, one night I dreamed about him and 

about you. Yes, I dreamed that I asked you 

to let him go home, and you were so kind 

and promised he should go. And when I 

heard you were coming here I thought I 
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must ask you, just as I did in my dream. 
Only it 's harder to be brave now than it was 
in my dream — ever so much harder." 

She had kept up her courage all this time, 
but suddenly remembering where she was, 
and to whom she was talking, her heart mis- 
gave her, and she burst into a flood of 
tears. 

The Queen was much moved. 

*' Do not cry, little one," she said kindly, 
as she put her hand on the child's head. 
" But tell me more about your old friend ; 
what is his name ? and what has he done 
that he should be here in the Tower ? " 

Then Joyce told her that his name was 
David McLachan, and that he had fought 
for Mary Queen of Scots; and Elizabeth's 
face became hard and stern at the very 
sound of that name, and she made an im- 
patient gesture, as though she wished to 
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hear nothing more of the subject ; but some- 
thing in the child's half-frightened, half- 
pleading manner softened her heart. She 
was the greatest lady in the land ; this 
child, kneeling before her and pleading for 
another, was one of the least of her sub- 
jects, whom she ought to treat gently and 
tenderly. 

The clouds cleared from her face, she 
smiled encouragingly, and said : 

" We will see this old prisoner. Rise up, 
little one. Because you have not feared 
your Queen, you will have nothing to fear. 
The Queen loves her people, and wishes to 
be a mother to them. And what do they 
call you, child ? " 

" My name is Joyce," answered the child, 

her face now bright with smiles; "but the 

prisoner calls me * Sunbeam.' " 

" Ah ! " said Queen Bess, " that 's a pretty 
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name he has given you. I think you are a 
sunbeam too." 

^^d calling to her the Constable of the 
lOweTy she told him that it was her pleasure 
to see the prisoner David McLachan. 

" The child has pleaded for him," she said 
kindly ; " and we shall see what we shall do. 
For our heart is not altogether hard. My 
Lord Burleigh, methinks we shall call upon 
you to set your seal upon a royal pardon. 
Go, child, and bring your old friend with 
you, and tell him that the Queen means well 
to him. 'T is a bright warm day, well suited 
to a deed of mercy." 

She seemed lost in thought, from which 
she was aroused by the arrival of the Con- 
stable, followed by David McLachan and lit- 
tle Sunbeam, who held his hand and tried 
to encourage him. 

They knelt before the Queen, and Sun- 
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beam still held his hand, for he needed all 
her love and comfort at that trying moment, 
when the Queen was gazing at him sternly, 
recognising in him an old and troublesome 
enemy, and the courtiers and soldiers and 
attendants were bending forward, glancing 
now at him, and now at his faithful little 
friend. 

Then Elizabeth spoke with a strange tre- 
mor in her voice. 

" Because the child was not afraid of her 
Queen and believed that her Queen would 
have mercy upon the suffering and the un- 
happy ; because she loved you and pleaded 
for you with fearless eagerness; because 
Jamie and bonnie Mary are waiting for you 
in your Scottish home, and you weep when 
you think of them and you cannot see them ; 
but above all, because your little Sunbeam 

trusted in me; therefore we tell you that 
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the past shall be the past, and that we par- 
don you, and set you free to go back to 
those you love. Ah ! but you must not 
thank me — you must thank the little 
maiden who believed in her Queen." 

And the tears streaming down the old 
prisoners cheeks and the bright smile on 
Sunbeam's face spoke worlds of gratitude to 
good Queen Bess. Those tears and that 
smile were as precious jewels in her crown — 
jewels which any sovereign might be proud 
to have. 

Then the Queen and the grand ladies and 
lords passed on their way, and the royal 
musicians struck up a cheerful melody, and 
the Queen smiled happily, for the heart 
knows when it has done a good deed, and 
happiness is born of goodness, and smiling 
peace is born of gentle mercy. 

And Sunbeam whispered to her old friend : 
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"Didn't I tell you that if good Queen 
Bess knew how unhappy you were far away 
from Jamie and little Mary, she would let 
you go free?" 

And all he could find words to say was : 

"God bless you, Sunbeam, for your love, 
and Queen Bess for her mercy." 

So this was how old David McLachan 
received his pardon, and went home again 
to those he loved. 

Now when you read the history of Eliza- 
beth's long reign, and think — as perhaps 
you will do — that she was cruel and un- 
forgiving, remember that whatever else she 
was to others,* at least she was gentle to the 
gaoler's little daughter Sunbeam, and mer- 
ciful to the old white-haired prisoner of the 
Tower. 

And this is but one instance — for think 

you how many kindly deeds of love and 
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mercy done through all the ages must needs 
be unrecorded in the pages of history. 

Unrecorded in the pages of history, but 
instinctively realised by the human heart, 
and handed on from heart to heart, like 
some precious heirloom, without which we 
should be poor indeed. 
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